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CHAPTER  I. 

'Tis  with  our  judgment  as  our  watches,  none 
Go  just  alike,  yet  each  believes  his  own. 

Pope. 

The  winter  had  rolled  on  into  spring,  and 
no  outward  changes  had  befallen  Dorfold. 
Events  which  had  been  counted  on  as  a 
certainty,  and  anticipated  long  ago,  were 
apparently  as  far  off  as  ever,  and  hope 
deferred  made  one  or  two  elderly,  match- 
making  hearts    sick.       Still   Mrs.  Trevor 
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lay  helpless  on  her  couch,  still  Elsie 
nursed  and  stitched,  taught  Celia,  and 
rode  far  and  wide  through  the  countryside 
with  Major  Wyndham.  Still  Major  Wynd- 
ham  stayed  at  home,  and  still  the  rector 
planned  and  plotted  for  his  happiness, 
though  he  fretted  himself  at  the  tedious 
tardiness  of  the  courtship. 

'  Happy  the  wooing  that's  not  long  a-doing.' 

Arthur's  wooing  was  preposterously 
lengthy ;  no  doubt  a  woman's  wit  was 
required  to  bring  about  the  inevitable 
crisis,  and  the  rector  was  well  pleased 
that  his  daughter  Lucy  was  coming  down 
to  Dorfold.  She  was  essentially  a  woman 
of  action,  she  was  a  determined  and  p rac- 
tical  person,  she  would  have  no  hesitation 
in  administering  a  shove  in  the  right  di- 
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rection  to  any  man,  woman,  or  child  who 
held  back  from  the  performance  of  their 
duty.  And  Arthur's  duty  was  clear  to 
the  whole  world, — and  yet,  but  a  night  or 
two  ago,  he  had  talked  of  his  return  to 
India,  talked  of  it  as  by  no  means  a  remote 
contingency.  Had  he  any  intention  of  re- 
turning thither  without  a  wife  ?  Surely 
not !  His  son  was  a  man  of  honour,  who 
would  not  treat  a  girl  such  as  Elspeth 
Trevor  lightly. 

The  rector  had  endeavoured  to  broach 
the  subject,  which  lay  so  near  his  heart, 
to  Arthur  then  and  there,  but  the  young 
man  would  not  take  a  hint,  nor  understand 
an  innuendo ;  he  was  deaf,  dull,  blind  to 
his  father's  meaning.  So  the  rector  pinned 
his  hopes  on  Lady  Lely — she  was  a  woman 
of  the  world,  she  would  know  what  to  do 
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and  how  to  do  it ;  she  was  coming  at 
Easter,  and  Easter  was  close  at  hand  ;  he 
would  wait  on  patiently  until  then. 

Elsie,  herself,  manifested  no  uneasiness, 
the  most  fanciful  sentimentalist  on  earth 
could  have  discovered  no  symptoms  of  love- 
sickness  in  her  manner  to  Major  Wyndham. 
Precautia  was  no  more  unconstrained  in 
her  friendship  for  the  gentleman  than  was 
she.  No  doubt  Arthur  knew  his  own 
method,  and  was  doing  what  he  thought 
best.  But  the  rector  was  tender-hearted, 
he  was  ridiculously  sensitive  about  the 
Trevor  girls,  they  were,  one  and  all,  dear 
to  him,  and  the  gossip  amongst  the  neigh- 
bours, the  expectations  unfulfilled,  the 
sharp  tongues  which  handled  the  subject 
freely  were  a  source  of  constant  and  keen 
annoyance.     Would   they   ever   be    satis- 
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factorily  silenced  ?  Doubtless  they  would. 
He  was  letting  his  imagination  run 
away  with  him, — whom  but  a  beautiful 
neighbour  could  have  kept  and  could  still 
keep  this  son  of  his  contentedly  in  a  quiet 
country  village  ?  Arthur  even  grumbled  at 
those  invitations  which  might  not  well  be 
refused,  and  when  he  did  go  away  he 
invariably  returned  before  his  time  was 
fully  up  and  before  he  was  expected  to 
do  so. 

Perhaps  the  young  people  understood  one 
another,  but  Arthur — pshaw,  it  was  only 
fancy  on  his  father's  part,  and  yet  fancy  as- 
serted its  deceptive  voice  and  insisted  that 
Arthur  was  more  reserved,  less  communi- 
cative, less  frank  than  of  old ;  though  he 
talked  as  much  as  ever,  yet  the  talk  seldom 
sank  beneath  the  surface,  and  his  laughter 
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was  as  loud  over  an  inferior  as  over  a 
superior  joke. 

When  so  much  real  sorrow  was  rife  in 
the  world,  how  could  the  rector  allow  him- 
self to  sit  idle  in  the  study  worrying  him- 
self weary  about  a  matter  which  contained 
no  positive  ill  ?  Had  he  grown  such  an 
impatient,  faithless  person  ?  For  shame. 
All  comes  to  him  who  waits  ; — though  the 
watched  pot  never  boils. 

In  the  dusk  of  an  April  evening  Mr. 
Wyndham  was  sitting  in  his  study  rumin- 
ating somewhat  in  that  rambling  fashion 
when  there  came  a  soft  and  nervous  tap 
upon  the  panels  of  his  door.  He  was  glad 
to  turn  the  current  of  his  thoughts  into  a 
fresh  direction,  and  he  cried  c  come  in  ' 
cheerfully.  He  was  not  altogether  sur- 
prised when  Elsie  Trevor  opened  the  door, 
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for  she  had  been  in  his  thoughts  so  much 
that  it  seemed  natural  she  should  be  near 
him  :  he  was  always  glad  at  any  excuse 
that  brought  her  to  the  rectory,  and  he  rose 
with  a  smile  to  welcome  her. 

'  Arthur  told  me  you  were  here,'  she 
said.  c  Precautia  is  with  him  in  the  smok- 
ing-room, I  wanted  to  speak  to  you  alone.' 

Her  face  was  grave  and  earnest,  it  was 
clouded  with  great  anxiety,  at  the  presence 
of  which  Mr.  Wyndham's  heart  grew  heavy. 
He  asked  her,  hurriedly, c  what  she  wanted, 
what  was  wrong  ?' 

1  Everything  is  wrong,'  she  answered, 
dismally  enough,  with  a  catch  in  her  voice. 

This  was  just  what  his  imagination  had 
foretold,  Elsie  was  in  trouble. 

'  Sit  down  here,' — he  motioned  her, 
thoughtful  for  her  modesty,  to  the  duskiest 
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corner  of  the   dusky  room, — '  and  tell  me 
all  about  it.' 

'  I  don't  know  what  to  do,  so  I  came  to 
you.' 

c  Quite  right,  quite  right,  my  dear  child. 
I  am  the  very  person  to  whom  to  come.' 

c  It  is  kind  of  you  to  say  that ;  I  was 
afraid  I  ought  to  have  asked  Mortimer.' 

'  No,  no.' 

'  Mortimer  would  not  understand  that 
trying  and  talking  are  no  good.' 

'  Open  your  heart  to  me,'  said  the  rector, 
distressed  beyond  measure.  c  Speak  as 
you  would  to  your  own  father;  all  you 
say  shall  be  kept  inviolate  for  ever.' 

But,  when  the  trouble  came  out,  it  was 
not  of  the  description  which  he  had  an- 
ticipated,— the  trouble  was  of  money,  not  of 
love.     No  blame  rested  on  the  hearer's  kith 
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and  kin,  so  he  could  breathe  again,  though 
Elsie  choked  as  she  laid  bare  to  his  re- 
lieved ears  all  her  grinding  cares.  It 
seemed  that  the  two  ends  of  the  Trevors' 
tiny  income  could  not  be  induced  to  meet, 
they  gaped  wide  asunder  ;  all  Elsie's  con- 
trivances, scrapings,  and  economies  had 
been  of  no  avail ;  no  ingenuity  within  her 
power  would  bridge  the  horrid  chasm,  the 
gap  increased  in  lieu  of  diminishing,  and 
she  was  driven  to  her  wits'-end  by  Lady- 
day  bills  and  Lady-day  rent. 

'  I  might  have  talked  to  Mortimer,'  she 
said,  unsteadily,  '  but  he  has  done  so 
much,  and  it  is  his  rent,  and  it  distresses 
Agnes  when  he  is — -particular^  (the  hearer 
understood  the  meaning  of  '  particular ' 
used  thus).  '  Something  must  be  done, 
talking   is    no    good;'    then    she    put  her 
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head  down  on  the  table  and  hid  her  face. 
c  We  must  leave  Hillsden.' 

c  Don't,  don't,  my  dear,  don't  distress 
yourself,  things  might  be  much  worse ; 
your  debts  are  a  mere  trifle.  The  clouds 
will  lighten,  change  will  come  ;'  and  then, 
forcing  the  momentous  words  from  his 
lips,  c  you  have  a  whole  lifetime  of  happi- 
ness before  you — you  may — marry.' 

c  No,'  positively,  almost  sharply,  as 
though  the  idea  was  one  which  was  to  be 
dismissed  from  her  own  mind  as  well  as 
from  his.  c  Agnes  did  that,  I  could  not ;  I 
am  not  unselfish,  anvthino*  is  better  than 
that,' 

No  wonder  that  his  son  protracted  his 
declaration,  if  this  was  the  attitude  adopted 
by  the  lady.  The  rector's  reply  was 
spoken  with  constraint. 
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'  My  dear,  to  many  is  not  always  to 
sacrifice  yourself.' 

c  Not  always — but  often.  And — and  it 
is  no  use  to  talk  of  what  may  he,  but  what 
is.  I  have  thought  it  all  over,  I  have 
thought  of  nothing  else  for  weeks.  We 
must  face  it,  Mr.  Wynclham ;  and,  after  all, 
it  is  not  so  bad.  Hillsden  is  too  big  for 
us  now,  and  the  rent  is  more  than  we  can 
pay.  We  could  be  happy  in  a  cottage  ; 
my  mother  would  not  mind  where  she 
was,  so  long  as  Ave  are  with  her.  Your 
cottage  by  the  river  is  to  let;  we  could 
furnish  it  with  a  few  things  from 
home,  and  sell  the  rest  to  pay  the  I'ills. 
That  would  set  us  clear,  we  could  start 
fresh.' 

'  You  could  do  all  that,  no  doubt ;  but 
I  do  not   think  your  brother-in-law  would 
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like  you  to  resort  to  such  extreme 
measures.' 

4  He  will  not  like  it,  he  will  think  that 
people  will  talk ;  but  I  cannot  help  what 
he  thinks.  Gossip  does  no  harm,  I  don't 
mind  what  they  say ;  it  is  one's  own  life 
in  one's  own  home  that  makes  one  happy 
or  unhappy.' 

What  a  philosopher  this  child  was  ;  she 
put  her  hearer  to  shame. 

'  You  would  not  wish  to  bring  dissension 
between  your  sister  and  her  husband?' 

c  That  is  one  reason  why  I  came  to  you. 
Mortimer  will  listen  to  what  I  say  if  I  can 
tell  him  that  you  agree  with  me  ;  he  always 
talks  so  much  of  you  and  so  much  of 
Arthur.  I  think,  if  I  quoted  you  as  my 
authority,  he  would  agree  to  anything 
which  was  settled.' 
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c  But,  Elsie,  I  clo  not  think  you  may 
quote  me  as  an  authority.  I  advise  you 
to  do  nothing  in  a  hurry ;  wait  a  little/ 
with  a  wise  shake  of  the  head ;  c  settle  no- 
thing just  yet,  wait  until  Easter,  one  never 
knows  what  a  day  may  bring  forth.  The 
situation  may  alter,  may  improve.' 

'But,  Mr.  AYyndham,  it  can  only  alter 
for  the  worse.  Nothing  but  money  can 
help  us  ;  I  am  another  pauper  crying,  "  I 
cannot  dig,  to  beg  I  am  ashamed." 

1  Aye,  Elsie,  and  perhaps  that  poor  man 
thought  of  the  relation  which  his  digging 
would  affront.  He  should  have  gone  to 
those  who  loved  him,  and  received  every- 
thing of  which  he  was  in  need  as  his 
right/ 

c  We  have  nowhere  to  go  but — but  to  the 
— workhouse.' 
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'  My  dear  Elsie,  the  debts  which  seem 
so  big  to  you  would  be  a  mere  nothing  to 
those  who  love  you.' 

c  But  those  who  love  me  have  no  money, 
none,  and  if  they  were  as  rich  as  a  Roths- 
child I  would  not  take  their  money — to 
beg  I  am  ashamed.  I  could  not  have  come 
to  you  but  that  I  knew  you  would  under- 
stand that.' 

c  Wait  a  little,  my  dear,  you  are  im- 
petuous, the  plan  you  suggest  is  all  very 
well,  and  the  cottage  shan't  be  let  just 
yet  awhile,  I  promise  you.  But  let  me 
have  time  to  reflect,  do  not  decide  such  an 
important  thing  in  a  hurry.     Wait.' 

'  I  have  been  waiting;  I  have  done  every- 
thing I  could  think  of,  Mr.  Wyndham,  I 
have,  indeed,  and  it  is  all  useless.  Rent 
and   taxes,    coals,    wages,   food,    washing, 
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clothes  and  lights,'  drumming  them  off 
tragically  upon  her  lingers,  c  you  never 
would  believe  how  much  they  cost,  and 
they  are  all  stupid,  unsatisfactory  things 
which  must  go  on  and  on  every  single 
day.  It  is  very  hard  to  live,  as  the  poor 
people  say,  very  hard  indeed.' 

'Wait  a  little,  Elsie,  take  courage  and  wait.' 
c  I  would  have  waited  longer,  I  would 
have  tried  again,  but,'  her  voice  broke, 
'  to-day  I  heard  Max  is  ill.  You  know  his 
cousin  Miss  St.  Maur  is  dead,  she  died 
quite  suddenly  only  a  week  before  her 
wedding-day.  It  was  the  saddest  thins;  I 
ever  heard.  Max  was  staying  with  them  at 
the  time.  I  daresay  all  the  trouble  made 
him  ill, — his  doctor  has  ordered  him  out 
of  London,  he  is  to  come  down  to  the 
country  and  have  rest.' 
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'Well,  my  dear?' 

c  He  can't  come  home,  to  his  only  home, 
because,'  she  blinked  violently,  '  because 
we  can't  afford  it.  We  can  afford  no- 
thing, as  a  matter  of  fact  we  cannot  afford 
to  exist.  Poverty  is  such  a  grim  posses- 
sion, one  gets  so  tired  of  being  j^oor.  You 
must  think  I'm  very  wicked,  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham,  but  to-day  I'm  out  of  heart.' 

c  My  dear,  I  will  write  to  Max  and  ask 
him  here,  poor  boy.' 

c  How  kind  of  you,  but  I  am  afraid  he 
cannot  come.  Colonel  St.  Maur  has  taken 
him  to  Eastbourne,  they  went  down 
yesterday.' 

'  As  he  has  rest,  and  change,  and  care, 
Elsie,  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
distress  yourself.' 

'  Agnes  said  that,     I'm  not  distressing 
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myself,'  mendaciously,  c  but  it  made  me 
think,  it  made  me  see  that  we  must  not  go 
on  trying  to  do  what  was  hopeless  from 
the  first.  Sixpence  won't  do  duty  for  a 
shilling,  it's  obstinate  and  refuses.  We  are 
overhoused,  people  have  to  leave  their 
homes  nowadays,  and  let  strangers  take 
the  beautiful  places  where  they  and  theirs 
have  lived  for  centuries,  it's  done  every 
day.  If  your  pocket's  empty,  a  great  many 
other  odds  and  ends  of  yours  are  empty, 
too.  Your  cottage  is  pretty  and  cheap ; 
we  could  be  very  happy  in  it — it  is  silly 
to  be  so  fond  of  Hillsden,  one  house  is  the 
same  as  another.' 

'  What  rent  do  you  pay  ?' 

'  One    hundred   and    twenty   pounds    a 
year.' 

Mr.   Wyndham    received   this    informa- 

vol.  in.  c 
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tion  in  silence ;  then  lie  said,  musingly, 
'  Four  acres  of  ground,  some  glass,  good 
stabling  for  a  couple  of  horses.  Put  in 
thorough  repair  inside  and  out.'  He  had 
a  capital  plan  in  his  head. 

Elsie  wondered  why  he  smiled,  she 
thought  he  was  a  little  wanting  in  sympa- 
thy ;  but  poverty  was  an  old  evil,  not  a 
startling  novelty ;  the  rector  had  seen  and 
could  see  it  all  around  him,  everywhere — 
he  was  used  to  it.  '  To  do  without '  was  a 
verb  which  Dorfolders  conjugated  quite 
as  persistently  as  their  pauper  neighbours 
in  Blankshire  hamlets.  When  she  saw  the 
smile,  Elsie  remembered  that  her  cares 
were  own  cousins  to  those  of  the  majority 
of  mankind ;  there  was  nothing  specially 
lugubrious  or  original  in  being  poor.  The 
walk  downhill  from  a  big  house,  which  you 
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cannot  afford,  to  a  small  one,  within  your 
means,  was  an  easy  walk  over  which  Mr. 
TVyndham  smiled.  The  foot  which  wore 
the  shoe  felt  the  pinch ;  to  onlookers  the 
shoe  was  quite  comfortable. 

'Take  my  advice,  Elsie,'  the  rector  said, 
cheerfully,  l  and  wait  awhile.' 

'  If  a  thing  must  be  done,  is  not  waiting 
only  waste  of  time?1 

How  true  that  was  ;  but  the  rector  said, 

c  Wait  until  Easter,  my  dear.' 

c  And  then  you  will  talk  to  Mortimer?' 

c  Then  I  will  do  what  you  wish,  and  I 
hope  what  is  done  will  be  for  your  happi- 
ness. Your — happiness  is  very  dear  to — 
us.' 

It  was  extremely  kind  of  him  to  say 
such  affectionate  things  so  warmly,  and 
Elsie   was    proportionately   grateful ;    but 

c  2 
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why,  why,  why  were  old  people  so 
cautious  ?  What  advantage  could  be 
gained  by  waiting  ?  Waiting  in  this  case 
cost  money.  If  their  old  home  must  be 
left,  Elsie  wanted  to  leave  it  at  a  moment's 
notice.  She  could  set  her  teeth  and  get 
through  the  wrench  steadily  enough  ;  but 
how  was  she  to  face  days,  and  weeks,  and 
months  of  apprehension  ?  This  interview 
had  done  no  harm,  she  told  herself;  but, 
alas  !  she  had  done  little  good.  She  had 
made  a  clean  breast  of  many  things 
which  she  would  fain  have  kept  to  her- 
self, and  the  disagreeable  disclosures  had 
not  had  the  consequences  which  she  had 
foreseen,  evidently  the  rector  had  known 
it  all  before ;  but  she  thanked  him  and 
went  off,  somewhat  depressed,  to  call 
Precautia. 
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She  had  set  her  stone  rolling ;  time 
would  prove  how  fast  and  with  what  effect 
its  course  would  be  taken  and  its  destiny 
reached. 

Precautia  was  playing  with  Major  Wynd- 
ham's  terrier,  she  had  him  on  her  lap,  and 
was  whispering  all  sorts  of  tender  epithets 
into  his  impatient  ear ;  she  was  demon- 
stratively affectionate,  because  poor  Gumbo 
sat  dejected  upon  the  rug,  with  jealous 
uneasiness  about  him,  which  charmed  his 
tormentor.  Major  Wyndham  watched  the 
pair  with  a  rather  grim  and  cynical  ex- 
pression, neither  Gumbo's  pain  nor  Catch's 
impatience  seemed  to  amuse  him. 

Elsie  grasped  the  situation  at  once. 

'  Put  that  dog  clown,'  she  said ;  c  you 
are  such  a  torment.  How  can  you  have 
the  heart  to  bully  Gumbo  ?' 
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L  It  is  only  fun.     I  didn't  think.' 

c  Yon  never  think,  that's  no  excuse. 
What  use  is  your  head  to  you?  You 
should  think.' 

Precautia  blushed. 

L  Go  away,  you  nasty  little  clog,'  she 
cried,  unjustly,  to  the  terrier,  which 
scrambled  off  her  lap  and  hurried  to  his 
master's  heels. 

'  The  injurer  abusing  his  victim,'  said 
Arthur ;  c  that  is  orthodox.  Don't  scold 
her,  Elsie,  she  can't  help  her  instinct.' 

c  I  wish  you  would  not  always  take 
Celia's  part,'  Elspeth  said,  earnestly. 
c  Even  Agnes  says  you  spoil  her ;  when 
you  have  gone,  she  will  have  to  be  sup- 
pressed.' 

c  Did  Agnes  say  that?' 

c  No,  I  say  it.' 
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'  When  I  have  gone,'  repeated  Major 
Wyndham  to  himself.  '  What,  are  you 
off  this  very  moment,  Elsie?' 

L I  have  a  letter  to  write. ' 

1  Ah,  of  course.  I'm  sorry  to  hear  Max 
is  laid  up.     Is  he  coming  here  ?' 

'  Xo,  he  is  at  Eastbourne.' 

'  Has  he  been  over-working?' 

c  He  says  not.  But  the  doctor  tells  him 
he  is  to  be  idle  for  months.' 

'  Fortunate  young  man.' 

'  You,  yourself,  Arthur,  are  the  idlest  of 
the  idle,'  said  Precautia,  leading  the  home- 
word  way.     '  Don't  pull  my  hair, 

"  Satan  finds  some  mischief  still 
For  idle  hands  to  do."  ' 

'  Idle  ?  Who  wrote  out  the  whole  of 
obtenir  la  bienveillance  par  la  politesse  this 
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morning,  not  a  ditto  allowed,  and  all  the 
moods  and  tenses  filled  in?' 

Elsie  turned  sharply  upon  him. 

c  Did  you  write  that  ?  It  was  too  bad 
of  you.  I  set  it  her  because  you  told  me 
she  was  rude  to  Mortimer.' 

L  I  apologise,  Elsie ;  but  the  verb  was 
such  a  monster,  and,  perhaps,  Precautia  was 
not  rude,  but  merely  candid;  she  argued  to 
that  end,  and  the  punishment  was  severe.' 

1  Not  too  severe  :  it  fitted  the  crime.  I 
hate  rude  people ;  yes,  if  it's  what  you 
call  candour,  it  is  just  as  repugnant — so 
easy  to  be  frank,  so  difficult  to  receive 
frankness ' 

c  — Gracefully,'  added  he.  c  You  are 
young,  Elsie,  you  hate  so  many  things, 
tolerance  grows  with  the  years.  I  like 
Precautia' s  candour.' 
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'  You  were  the  person  who  said  that 
she  was  rude  to  Mortimer.' 

1  Arthur  likes  me  to  treat  Mortimer  as 
if  he  was — was  Queen  of  Spain,'  pouted 
the  little  girl.  CI  can't  keej)  different 
manners  for  different  people,  like  he 
does.' 

4  I'm  going ;  good-bye.  Precautia's  talons 
would  have  routed  Bismarck.  Good-bve, 
Elsie,  I  shall  be  round  to-morrow.' 

He  was  out  of  sight,  and  Celia  sighed. 

c  How  we  shall  miss  him  when  he  goes, 
Elsie.' 

c  Yes,  but  I  don't  believe  he  will  go. 
Agnes  thinks  he  will  stay  on  in  England.' 

Major  Wyndham  was  fitting  in  that 
panacea  for  masculine  ailments,  exercise 
before  dinner.  He  did  not  return  to  the 
rectory  yet  awhile.     Through  the  bare  and 
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stony  lane  which  curved  round  the  west  hill, 
he  trudged  fast  and  far.  At  the  gateway  on 
the  crest  of  the  eminence  overlooking  Dor- 
fold  he  paused,  leaning  his  arms  upon  the 
top  rail  of  the  gate,  and  looking  down  upon 
the  broad  valley  beneath.  The  twinkling 
lights  of  the  Oaks  lay  below ;  further  on 
the  village  spread,  flanked  by  the  winding 
Dor.  Not  far  beyond  the  river  the  rail- 
way ran ;  a  train  tore  by  ;  he  saw  the  grey 
bridge  by  the  level  crossing,  and  bent  his 
head  upon  his  hands  as  he  remembered  all 
the  bygone  days. 

Major  Wyndham  often  rested  at  the 
gateway  on  the  hill,  it  was  a  favourite  haunt 
of  his  ;  labourers  who  plodded  by  on  their 
homeward  way  saw  him  standing  there 
and  wondered  what  he  found  at  which  to 
stare  so  long  in  that  mild  panorama ; — he, 
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who  had  seen  cthe  Incles,'  and  had  fought 
so  rarely  in  his  time.  Blankshire  was  a 
dull  place  for  the  likes  of  him,  but  there, 
he  knew  what  he  was  doing, 

1  Different  men  have  different  taste, 
Some  like  "save,"  and  some  like  "waste."' 

Major  TTyndham  was  not  late  for  din- 
ner, he  arrived  in  the  dining-room  with 
the  soup,  and  yet  his  father  looked  re- 
proachfully at  him, — reproachfully  is  too 
strong  a  word, — no  one  reproached 
Arthur  now-a-days, — but  Mr.  Wyndham 
was  worried,  and  he  could  not  throw  off 
the  cloud  even  in  the  presence  of  his 
son. 

'  You  have  been  a  long  time  over  the 
walk  to  Hillsden,  Arthur.' 

1  Yes,  but  I  went  further.  I  walked 
round  the  west  hill.' 
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1  They  went  with  you  ?' 
c  No.  They  went  straight  home.' 
The  soup  was  good  but  Mr.  Wyndham 
did  not  appreciate  it,  he  was  disturbed 
and  harassed.  His  mind  was  full  of 
Elsie,  hitherto  she  had  either  ignored  her 
poverty  or  treated  it  as  a  joke.  Though 
the  neighbours  knew,  as  well  as  she,  that 
poverty  is  no  joke  at  all ;  no  more  humor- 
ous to  its  prey  than  sickness,  or  pain,  or 
death,  or  any  other  of  the  thousand  ills  to 
which  flesh  is  heir, 

1  Yet  they  were  glad  to  follow  her  lead, 
And  laugh  instead  of  groan.' 

To-day,  however,  poor  Elsie  had  changed 
her  custom  and  groaned  most  heartily,  the 
groans  had  gone  straight  to  the  rector's 
heart.  Those  groans  might  be  hushed, 
those  tears  might  be  dried  in  such  a  simple, 
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pleasing  manner.  Opposite  to  him  sat  his 
impervious  son,  in  whose  hands  all  power 
lay,  but  who  would  not  use  it.  Did  he 
know  what  the  delay  meant  ?  and  did  he 
deliberately  allow  the  poor  girl  to  fret 
about  a  future  for  which  she  need  pro- 
vide nothing,  a  future  which  the  Wynd- 
hams  would  arrange?  He  was  a  little 
annoyed  with  Arthur,  but  he  could  not 
speak  out,  he  could  not  interfere ;  he  must 
wait  for  Lady  Lely,  her  self-reliance  was 
stupendous  and  communicated  itself  to 
her  father,  and  yet  waiting  was  cruel  to 
Elsie.  Might  he  not  give  Arthur  another 
hint  ?  might  he  not  give  a  diplomatic  shove 
in  the  right  direction  ?  Arthur  must  shed 
his  reserve  some  day  or  other,  let  him 
speak  to-night.  Truth  will  out ;  under 
some    circumstances    it    is    not   specially 
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gratifying  to  meet  naked  truth  face  to 
face,  but  in  this  case  the  truth  was  beauty, 
and  beauty  truth.  Mr.  Wyndham  was 
eager  to  have  it  on  view  to  the  world. 

The  rector's  tact  was  not  his  dominant 
characteristic.  He  could  hold  his  tongue 
— as  alas,  his  son  could  do, — with  the 
best,  but  when  it  came  to  woman's  work, 
to  veiled  insinuations  ;  mystic,  but  mean- 
ing, allusions ;  hints,  suggestions,  he 
blundered, — like  a  man. 

And  so  it  was  that  night.  As  long  as 
Jane  was  waiting  at  table,  the  father  and 
son  talked  of  little  beyond  their  food  and 
the  weather;  the  conversation  was  emi- 
nently flat,  Jane  had  nothing  to  bring 
away  which  was  worth  reporting  in  the 
kitchen.  But  when  they  were  left  alone 
and  Arthur,  muttering  something  about  a 
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pipe  and  '  garden,'  evidently  intended  to 
be  off,  the  rector  would  not  have  it. 

c  No,  no,  Arthur,  don't  go.  That's  a 
good  bottle  of  claret ;  come,  fill  your 
glass.  Many  attractions  take  you  away 
from  me ;  I  don't  grudge  the  time  you 
spend  at  Hillsden,  but  your  pipe's  a  rival 
I  won't  tolerate.     You  can  smoke  here.' 

Arthur  laughed,  reseated  himself,  and 
hlled  his  glass. 

'  I  should  be  sorry  were  there  no  at- 
tractions, beside  your  father,  to  keep  you 
dangling  at  Dorfold,  Arthur.' 

The  young  man  did  not  respond  to  the 
rector's  smile. 

1  For  auld  lang  syne  I  like  the  place,' 
he  said,  slowly. 

'  What  have  you  to  do  with  auld  lang 
syne  ?       Pshaw !    in    auld   lang   syne    we 
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couldn't  keep  you  in  Dorfold  for  a  week 
together.  It  was  "  dull  as  ink ;"  you  were 
"  bored  to  death  "  down  here.' 

c  One's  tastes  change,  father.  I  shall  be 
very  sorry  when  the  time  comes  to  say 
good-bye  to  Dorfold.' 

c  Why  should  that  time  come  ?  Why 
should  it  ever  come,  Arthur?  You  are 
not  an  ambitious  fellow,  not  at  all.  You 
have  done  your  duty  in  action,  do  your 
duty  in  peace.  Leave  the  army ;  give  up 
all  thought  of  returning  to  India.  I  have 
told  you  a  dozen  times  that  I  can  afford 
to  make  your  future  easy  for  you.' 

'  I  know  how  good  you  are.' 

4  Don't  make  me  speeches.  If  you  want 
to  make  me  a  present,  give  me  what  I 
want.     Give  me  a  daughter,  Arthur.' 

Arthur  laughed  as  a  man  might  laugh 
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at  a  jest,  in  which  no  truth  lay  hidden  ; 
he  was  lighting  his  pipe,  and  did  not 
speak.  The  rector  went  on,  this  time 
a  little  nervouslv,  for  he  sailed  very  near 
the  wind. 

L  There  is  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  the 
world — the  evil  that  men  do  lives  after 
them,  and  its  life  is  tough  and  hard. 
Poor  Trevor's  burden  of  debt  lies  heavy 
on  those  children  of  his.  Elsie  was  here 
to-day.' 

c  I  know  she  was.' 

c  Yes,  but  you  didn't  know  her  trouble  ; 
you  didn't  see  the  tears  in  her  eyes  and 
hear  the  pitiful  way  she  spoke.  She  had 
no  one  to  go  to,  so  she  came  to  me,  dear 
child.  Hacket's  a  curious  fellow,  Arthur ; 
rich  as  a  nabob,  and  yet  he  lets  those 
people    suffer   want — aye,   positive    want. 

vol.  in.  i> 
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He  allows  their  poverty  to  mop  up  the 
pleasures  of  their  youth — and  Agnes  mar- 
ried him,  a  good  girl  and  a  sweet  girl.  I 
have  never  understood  how  she  could 
have  made  up  her  mind  to  have  done 
so.' 

c  Knowing  her,  knowing  him,  and  know- 
ing the  circumstances,  in  the  name  of 
reason,  what  clearer  explanation  could 
you  want?' 

c  Elsie  would  not  have  done  it ;'  hur- 
riedly. He  had  cast  a  reflection  on  the 
family,  and  Arthur  had  waxed  hot  and 
angry.  '  Elsie  could  not  have  done  it ; 
she  has  such  courage,  such  patience.' 
Here  was  a  sop  for  Cerberus. 

'  Patient,  is  she  ?  I  had  not  thought 
so.' 

c  Patient   in    tribulation,'   vexed    in  his 
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turn,  '  and  so  devoted  to  those  whom  she 
loves,  so  anxious  that  Agnes  should  not 
be  distressed;  the  girls  are  greatly  at- 
tached to  one  another.  Though  Agnes 
has  much  personal  luxury,  yet  I  think 
she  must,  in  some  degree,  suffer  with  her 
sisters — she  cannot  be  completely  satisfied 
with  her  solitary  prosperity.' 

4  Satisfied — happy?'  Major  Wyndham's 
voice  was  still  harsh  and  rough.  c  How 
you  misjudge  her  !' 

c  I  don't  misjudge  a  mercenary  marriage. 
Xo  one  has  a  right  to  make  a  mockery  of 
a  holy  office.  False  vows  remain  false 
vows,  no  matter  why  or  in  what  cause 
they  are  sworn.' 

'  Precept  upon  precept,'  said  Arthur, 
quickly.  '  Simple  enough  to  hear  or  to 
— speak.     Did    you    never   think    how    a 

d  2 
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thousand  influences  work,  wheel  within 
wheel,  grinding  such  a  woman  to  her — 
martyrdom  ?' 

■  Good  heavens,  Arthur,  what  are  you 
talking  about?  Women  who  make  love- 
matches  have  often  more  reason  to  com- 
plain of  their  bad  fortune  than  Agnes 
Hacket.  There's  no  vice  about  her  hus- 
band, he's  a  very  good  man  of  his  kind, 
he's  done  her  no  wrong,  unless  loving  her 
is  a  wrong.  You  speak  in  an  exaggerated 
way.  Though  I  deplored  the  marriage 
because  I  was  disappointed  in  the  girl, 
though  I  know  we  can't  plant  thistles  and 
reap  myrtles,  yet  I  keep  my  pity  where 
pity  is  due.  I  keep  it  for  those  who 
work,  and  pinch,  and  struggle  in  the  place 
where  Providence  placed  them.  It  is  Elsie 
whom  I ' 
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c  Yes,'  Arthur  interrupted,  beginning  to 
pace  up  and  down  the  room,  £  it  is  of  Elsie 
we  were  speaking;  Elsie  is  the  person 
whom  everyone  praises,  of  whom  I  hear  so 
very  often.  But,  just  now,  I  can't  talk 
rationally,  my  arm  is  talking  irrationally 
to  me.' 

c  Can  the  doctor  do  nothing  for  you  ?' 
c  He    does   a   great  deal,    but   no   good. 
Xeuraloia    is    a    verv   obstinate — button- 
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holder.' 

Major  Wyndham's  set  face  spoke  of  pain; 
he  was  often,  of  late,  driven  wild  by 
neuralgia,  which  had  settled,  like  the  un- 
conquerable demon  that  it  is,  in  his 
wounded  arm. 

'  You  must  go  to  London  and  see  a 
specialist.' 

c  Yes,   I   must ;   but   I   shan't    lose    the 
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pain  altogether,  I'm  afraid,  till  I   get  back 
to  India.' 

c  Yon  mean  to  return?' 
c  Yes.' 

'  Bnt — but — you  won't  go  alone,  Arthur?' 
Major  Wyndham  was  face  to  face,  eyes 
to  eyes  with  his  father,  his  bronzed  face 
had  been  pale  before,  but  it  was  paler  now, 
and  lined  with  pain.  He  shook  his  head. 
c  Alone,'  he  repeated  ;  and  then  he  added, 
after  a  long  silence,  c  If  this  is  to  be  part 
of  my  arm,  father,  I  shall  leave  the  arm 
behind  me  here  ;  the  pain's  sharp,  it  won't 
let  me  talk.  I'm  better  walking ;  I'll  go 
out.' 

And  he  went — Mr.  Wyndham's  oppor- 
tunity had  passed,  he  had  done  no  good,  he 
was  half-afraid  he  had  done  harm,  he  wished 
he  had  left  it  all  to  Lucy.     Arthur  had 
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been  annoyed,  and  was  pacing  the  terrace 
both  in  pain  and  anger  now.  A  steady 
footfall  reached  the  rector's  ears  far  on 
into  the  night. 

Poor  Arthur,  the  pain  in  his  arm  was 
fierce,  unbearable  ;  he  was  not  spared  the 
pang  though  the  arm  had  been  shattered 
nobly  in  defence  of  a  comrade  and  weak- 
ened in  honourable  warfare. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

The  budding  flow'ret  blushes  at  the  light, 

The  mees  besprinkled  with  the  yellow  hue, 
In  daisied  mantles  is  the  mountain  dight, 

The  neshe  young  cowslip  bendeth  with  the  dew ; 
The  trees  enleafed,  into  heaven  straught, 
When  gentle  winds  do  blow,  to  whistling  din  is  brought. 

The  evening  comes,  and  brings  the  dew  along, 

The  rodie  welkin  sheeneth  to  the  eyne, 
Around  the  alestake  minstrels  sing  the  song, 
Young  ivy  round  the  doorpost  doth  entwine  ; 
I  lay  me  on  the  grass  ;  yet  to  my  will, 
Albeit  all  is  fair,  there  lacketh  something  still. 

Chatterton. 

1  Here  you  are ;  I  hoped  you  would  come,' 
said  Precautia,  getting  up  to  welcome  him 
who  came  day  after  day  and  day  after  day 
to  the  Hillsden  school-room. 
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1  Are  you  busy,  Precautia?' 

The  third  finger  of  the  hand  he  held 
was  steeped  to  the  knuckle  in  ink ;  there 
was  a  fagged,  lessony  pucker  visible  on 
the  small  scrap  of  forehead  which  the 
ruffled  tangles  of  Celia's  hair  disclosed ; 
before  her  on  the  table  Otto's  German 
grammar  lay,  it  was  open  at  the  confound- 
ing exercise  which  precedes  the  story  of 
4  Der  Edler  Offizier,'  Part  II. 

'  I  ought  to  be  busy  ;  Elsie  thinks  I  am 
busy,  but  there  was  this  "  Edler  Offizier," 
I  couldn't  help  reading  it.  I  thought  of 
you — don't  you  see  ?' 

c  You  all  harp  on  that  subject  for  ever,' 
— there  were  manifestations  of  unreason- 
able impatience  at  this  tendency  of  theirs 
about  Major  AVyndham, — c  can't  you  ever 
divide  me,  the   thought  of  me,  from  that 
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business?  lam  tacked  on  to  my  cross, 
the  cross  is  never  tacked  on  to  me.' 

c  You  couldn't  be  tacked  on  to  a  more 
splendid  thing,'  said  Precautia,  primly. 

'  If  it  had  not  been  for  that  bit  of  luck 
of  mine,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  that  most 
inappropriate  adjective  edler,  which  you 
will  most  inappropriately  and  eternally 
mix  up  with  me,  you — you — '  he  broke  off 
laughing  ;  what  reason  had  he  to  rave  at 
the  child  ? 

Precautia  looked  up  at  him,  and,  laying 
her  inky  hand  tenderly  on  his  bronzed 
fist,  she  quoted  Caroline, 

"  If  ifs  and  ands  were  pots  and  pans, 
What  would  the  tinkers  do?" 

Of  course  one  does  not  know  what  they 
would  do,  and  you  are  an  "  edler  offizier," 
Arthur ;  and,  if  you  hadn't  been  so  edler, 
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I'm  sure  I  should  have  loved  you  just  as 
much.' 

1  So  I  must  live  up  to  my  reputation/ 
he  responded  to  the  clutch  of  those  wiry 
fingers,  and  patted  the  inky  hand.  c  Live 
up,  not  down — eh,  Celia?' 

c  As  long  as  you  live  near,  I  don't  mind 
how  you  do  it.  You  always  listen  when 
I  talk  ;  you  hear,  too,  and  remember.  It 
has  been  different  since  you  came,  every- 
one is  happier — everyone  but  Elsie.' 

c  Isn't  she  any  better  to-day?' 

c  She's  not  cross,  she  is  so  glad  because 
Nat  is  coming.' 

'Is  he?     When?' 

'  He  doesn't  say  when  •  the  letter  came 
just  now  ;  he's  got  leave,  and  he  is  going 
to  surprise  us.  We  were  to  let  you  know, 
but  not  Mortimer  ;   so,  when  you  go  to  the 
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Oaks,  don't  tell  Agnes  till  you  are  alone 
with  her.' 

'I'm  not  going  there.' 

The  words  meant  much  to  the  speaker, 
but  a  scratching  pen  was  the  only  answer 
they  got.  If  there  was  a  piece  of  news 
to  spread,  Celia  preferred  to  do  it  herself; 
therefore,  if  Arthur  despised  the  treat  she 
had  offered  him,  so  much  the  better  for 
her. 

It  was  a  lovely  spring  day ;  the  air  was 
fresh,  but  warm  with  sunshine,  the  sky 
was  blue  as  blue  could  be,  and  absolutely 
cloudless.  The  busy  sunbeams  searched 
out  the  shabbiness  of  the  room  with  re- 
lentless candour,  but  shone  upon  Pre- 
cautia  as  they  shone  on  the  flowers.  Major 
Wyndham  stood  by  the  open  window  look- 
ing out  upon  the  forlorn  unkemptness  of 
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the  stable-yard.  Bowers  of  traveller's-] ov 
hung  in  plumes  or  strayed  in  flowery 
sprays  over  the  pink  and  crumbling  cob- 
wall.  Tall  weeds  waved,  and  curtsied, 
and  whispered  in  the  light  breeze,  a  flour- 
ishing array  of  nodding  weeds  claiming 
their  right  to  live  and  love  life  as  do  their 
lucky  kinsfolk,  the  flowers. 

•  What  do  you  see  in  the  yard,  Arthur  ?' 

L  I  seethe — old  times,  Precautia.  I  was 
trymg  to  see — the  new  ones.' 

1  It  is  chock-full  of  weeds,  you  mean, 
unless  they  are  rooted  up  soon  you  won't 
be  able  to  get  out  to  the  gate,  Caroline 
says.  She  wants  me  to  dig  them  up,  but 
it's  so  much  trouble  and  no  good,  for  they 
grow  again.  I  wonder  why  there  are  such 
things  as  weeds  ?' 

'  Why  not  wonder  why  a  tooth  can  ache, 
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or  a  bramble  prick  ?  Doesn't  Elsie  teach 
you,  why  ? — What  a  lovely  day.' 

'  It's  always  lovely  when  I'm  doing  Ger- 
man,'depressed.  '  Elsie  can't  correct  my 
exercises  without  a  key.  Can  you  respect 
a  governess  who  wants  a  kev  ?' 

c  Respect  anyone  who  owns  a  weak  point? 
of  course  not.  Respect  is  out  of  fashion. 
People  don't  even  respect  their  Creator 
now-a-days.  His  methods  are  too  slow,  or 
incomprehensible.  No  one  believes  in 
perfection,  and  yet  they  clamour  for  it, 
Celia.' 

'  Do  they  ?  Well,  I  don't  know  what 
people  do,  because  except  you  and  the  girls 
no  one  speaks  to  me.  Arthur,  this  exer- 
cise won't  be  perfection  if  you  talk  all  the 
time.' 
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c  How  soon  will  it  be  done  ?  I'm  sfoins: 
for  a  row.' 

Celia  laid  down  her  pen,  ink  and  all,  on 
her  book  and  opened  her  month. 

'  You  look  as  if  you'd  like  to  come.' 

'  May  I  ?' 

c  As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  of  course  you 
may.' 

L  Is  the  river  full  enough?' 

1  Over-full  if  anything,  we  have  had  a 
lot  of  rain  lately.* 

'  May  Elsie  come  ?' 

'  Xo,  the  boat's  small,  it  won't  stand  any 
horse-play.  I  can't  trust  you  two  together, 
you  get  out  of  hand.  I'll  go  and  get  the 
boat  ready ;  follow  me  to  the  boat-house. 
How  long  shall  you  be  over  that  Double 
Dutch  ?' 
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:  Ten  minutes  if  I  do  it — anyhow.'  Pre- 
cautia's  nose  skimmed  her  book,  her  fore- 
head was  a  labyrinth  of  wrinkles,  she  was 
smudging  up  her  blot  messily.  c  I  can  row 
myself,  and  steer,  and  swim  a  stroke  or  two, 
and  I  wish  you'd  take  poor  Elsie.  Endlich 
wir  haben  die  Wahrheit  entdecken,  or  entdecken 
die  Wahrheit, — Arthur,  which  is  it  ?' 

But  Major  Wyndham  clapped  his  hands 
over  his  ears,  shook  his  head,  and  went 
away.  She  looked  after  him  for  a  moment ; 
each  day  he  brought  some  pleasure  into 
her  life,  she  associated  him  with  all  the 
small  delights, — the  '  treats,'  in  her  phrase- 
ology,— which  meant  so  much  to  the  child. 
Which  mean  much  to  grown-up  children 
too,  whose  talk  is  bigger  than  any  other  part 
of  them  ;  our  little  span  of  life  is  cram-full 
of  trivialities  which  make  or  mar  our  joy 
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and  which  will  not  be  ignored.  Arthur 
Wyndham's  tongue  was  gentle  and  consid- 
erate, he  did  not  pet  the  child  and  tease 
her  by  turn  as  did  her  brothers,  he  was 
c  always  the  same,'  she  said  tenderly.  A 
man  of  such  calibre  wins  a  reward,  the 
sower  of  kindness  is  the  reaper  of  love. 
Arthur  looked  back  and  met  Celia's  eyes  ; 
he  smiled  in  response  to  that  look,  he  knew 
the  meaning  of  it,  he  had  seen  it  in  other 
eyes — he  wished,  he  tried  to  wish  that  he 
had  not  seen  it. 

Precautia  galloped  through  her  exercise, 
tore  off  to  her  room,  wriggled  into  a  j)ilot 
coat,  set  a  broad-leafed  hat  on  her  tangled 
head,  and  then,  restraining  her  impatience, 
stole  on  tiptoe  into  her  mother's  room  to 
ask  Elsie,  who  was  sitting  there,  for  leave 
of  absence. 

VOL.  III.  E 
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There  was  no  occasion  for  tiptoe  walk- 
ing. Mrs.  Trevor  was  sitting  up,  she  had 
an  early  visitor.  Agnes  was  with  her. 
Mr.  Hacket  had  gone  to  a  county  council 
meeting,  he  would  be  away  for  hours,  and 
Agnes  was  c  free,'  she  said,  laughing,  and 
c  freedom  meant  Hillsden,  of  course.'  When 
she  heard  whither  Celia  was  flying,  in 
such  jubilant  spirits,  she  said  that  she 
would  go  down  to  the  boat-house  to  see 
the  crew  off;  she  loved  the  river  on  a  hot 
day,  she  loved  the  spring,  she  loved  a 
walk,  it  was  evident  she  c  loved  life  and 
saw  good  days.' 

If  Elsie  was  vaguely  disappointed  at 
thus  being  left  alone  she  did  not  own  as 
much,  even  to  herself,  but  she  wondered 
why  she  had  tortured  herself  with  depths 
of  unspeakable  pity  for  a  trouble   which 
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was  no  trouble  at  all ;  she  grudged  all  the 
emotion  she  had  wasted  upon  that  dove- 
like sister,  who  was  cooing  away  this  morn- 
ing in  the  sunshine.  Clad  in  a  dove-grey 
dress,  with  feathers  curling  round  her 
throat,  her  face  shaded  by  a  dove-coloured 
hat,  Agnes  looked  more  like  a  dove 
than  ever, — sleek,  soft,  serene,  a  happy 
dove. 

People  got  tired  of  being  down-hearted, 
they  threw  off  depression.  Elsie  wished 
she  could  feel  a  little  more  cheerful  that 
morning ;  her  spirits  had  sunk  under  all 
the  money  troubles,  she  made  such  valiant 
struggles  to  keep  things  straight  in  the 
household :  these  struo-crles,  like  the  stniff- 
gles  of  a  drowning  man,  served  but  to 
exhaust  her  strength,  bringing  her  no 
whit  nearer  the  shore. 
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However,  Easter  was  approaching,  she 
pinned  her  faith  on  Easter  and  the  good 
deeds  that  should  then  be  done  to  ease  the 
strain  upon  the  Trevor  purse,  and  Easter 
was  close  at  hand.  Patience,  she  schooled 
herself  to  patience.  Le  bon  temps  viendra, 
was  the  Trevor's  motto ;  it  was  easy  to  the 
members  of  that  ilk  to  believe  in  Le  bon 
temps,  though  it  was  never  so  long  a- 
coming. 

The  way  to  the  river  was  all  downhill. 
Celia  danced  along  the  village  street,  hold- 
ing to  Agnes's  arm  and  talking  incessantly. 
Outside  a  cottage  door,  in  a  rough  cage, 
a  lark  was  singing  his  heart  out  behind 
his  prison  bars,  the  song  flooded  the  street 
from  end  to  end.  They  paused  a  moment 
and  looked  at  him. 

c  He  sings  as  though  he  was  soaring  up,' 
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Celia  said.  '  Poor  thing !  he's  forgotten, 
and  it  is  such  a  stuffy  little  cage.' 

c  I  daresay  lie  doesn't  mind  the  cage,  he 
is  used  to  it,'  said  Agnes,  through  her  rose- 
coloured  spectacles.  c  He's  taken  good 
care  of,  he  won't  starve  in  the  winter, 
Precautia.' 

When  they  left  the  village  behind  them, 
they  clambered  a  stile,  taking  a  short  cut, 
across  the  glebe  meadow,  to  the  rectory 
boat-house.  Buttercups,  daisies,  pale 
cuckoo  flowers,  harsh-hued  orchids,  broad- 
leaved  heliobore,  and  tufts  of  cowslips 
grew  in  the  clover, — they  crushed  the 
flowers  at  every  step  leaving  a  track  in 
broken  blossoms  and  drooping  grass. 

The  Dor  was  a  bad  boating  river ;  in  a 
dry  season  its  shallows  were  unnavigable, 
at  its   best   it  was    a    difficult    stream   to 
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traverse,  and  wanted  a  boatman  who  knew 
its  eccentricities  and  would  humour  the 
capricious  water  on  his  way.  For  here  it 
rippled  not  a  foot  deep  over  the  stones ; 
there,  fed  by  the  Dorfold  brook,  it  deep- 
ened, narrowed,  and  tore  round  the  Knowle 
between  high  wooded  lands,  silent,  swift, 
strong,  implacable  ;  then  again  it  widened 
out,  eddying  and  smiling,  hurrying  and 
growling,  never  making  up  its  mind 
whether  it  was  at  play  or  at  war  until  it 
rushed  down  the  chasm  betwixt  the  cliffs 
into  the  sea  to  its  death — to  its  new  life 
after  death. 

In  old  days  the  Trevor  sons  had  boated, 
but  the  daughters,  in  tenderness  for  their 
mother's  nerves,  had  foreborne  from  doing 
so. 

On  hearing  approaching  footsteps,  Major 
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Wynclham  emerged  from  the  boat-house 
with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth  and  a  cushion  in 
his  hand.  He  looked  summer-like  in 
flannels,  and  his  straw  hat  tilted  over  his 
eyes.  Celia  fancied  that  he  was  not  al- 
together pleased  as  he  came  out  into  the 
sunshine,  she  fancied  that  he  was  angry 
with  her  for  bringing  an  uninvited  guest 
to  make  an  extra  weight  in  his  boat,  and 
she  hastened  to  set  his  mind  at  rest. 

4  She's  only  come  to  see  us  off,  Arthur. 
Mortimer's  away  to-day  and  she  had  got 
nothing  to  do,  so  she  just  walked  down 
with  me.' 

c  It  is  such  a  lovely  day,'  Agnes  said. 
c  I  could  not  stay  indoors.' 

c  "  Well  apparel'd  April  on  the  heel  of 
limping  Winter," '  quoted  Major  Wynd- 
ham.     '  Yes,  the   day  is  not  amiss.'     He 
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was  in  the  boat  by  this  time,  arranging 
the  cushions,  loosening  the  mooring  cord. 
(  Poor  old  winter  kicked  out  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  spring  overlooked,  this  is  a 
leap  to  summer  itself.' 

c  So  hot,  so  beautiful, — so  different, — 
last  week  we  shivered.' 

Agnes  was  looking  up  the  stream  as 
she  spoke,  the  water  murmured  at  her 
feet ;  it  was  deep  and  turbulent,  but  the 
shadows  lay  on  its  surface  rocking  drows- 
ily. In  the  lowland  meadow  opposite  the 
daffodils,  kept  back  till  now  by  keen 
winds,  had  suddenly  spread,  like  a  yellow 
cloud,  on  the  green  turf.  The  L  lush  young 
cowslip's '  glory  was  eclipsed,  he  looked 
faint  and  sickly  enough  in  the  sunshine. 

'  Next  week  we  shall  shiver  again,' 
Major  Wyndham  returned,  manoeuvring  his 
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little  craft  alongside  the  starting-step. 
'  It's  very  nice  this  summer  sunshine,  but 
it  won't  last.     Come,  Celia.' 

'  Wait  one  moment,  you  are  in  such  a 
dreadful  hurry.  I  want  a  bunch  of  cuckoo- 
flowers ;  I  like  them  best  of  all.  What  a 
fuss  the  buzzy-bees  are  in  to-day.  I  wish 
we  hummed  and  buzzed  and  ate  honey 
when  we  worked.' 

'  You  can  pick  your  flowers  when  we 
get  back.  If  you  wish  to  come  in  this 
boat,  I  advise  you  to  get  in  now.  I'm  just 
off.' 

i  All  right,  I'm  coming ;  give  me  your 
hand.     Bah,  how  it  rocked  !' 

4  Steady,  Precautia  ;  take  the  cords.  You 
can  steer?' 

'  I  have  steered — on  the  sea.' 

L  Well,  eyes  in  the  boat  and  do  as  I  tell 
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you.  Your  right  hand  is  the  pocket-side, 
remember.' 

c  And  my  left  for  a  wedding-ring,'  said 
Celia,  soothingly,  L  I  can  always  remember 
which  is  which.' 

Major  Wyndham  was  usually  more 
genial  over  the  '  treats '  which  he  be- 
stowed upon  her.  If  he  was  going  to  be 
cross,  she  would  rather  stay  at  home ;  if 
he  did  not  want  to  take  her  on  the  river, 
very  well,  she  did  not  want  to  go.  Celia 
was  awed  by  his  gravity,  but  Agnes  stood 
amongst  the  willows ;  beyond  her  an  al- 
mond-tree, in  a  cloud  of  delicate  pink,  rose 
against  the  sky ;  her  hands  were  clasped 
behind  her,  her  chin  was  tilted  up,  she 
noticed  nothing  wrong  in  his  manner ;  she 
saw  the    golden    daffodils,  the  violets  on 
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the  sunny  bank,  the  sleeping  shadows, 
the  sunshine,  the  cloudless  sky. 

•  Take  me,'  she  said ;  '  the  river  is  so 
beautiful.     Take  me.     I  want  to  come.' 

How  Agnes  blundered !  Celia  blushed 
for  her,  but  Major  Wyndham  answered, 
very  gently, 

'  The  boat,  with  Celia  in  it,  is  hardly 
safe  for  you.' 

He  spoke  with  great  politeness,  but  he 
rowed  out  into  the  stream.  Precautia's 
heart  was  touched  by  her  sister's  disap- 
pointment; poor  Agnes,  left  to  watch 
upon  the  bank  alone — watching  was  hard 
work. 

'  Oh,  Arthur,  let  her  come ;  I  will  not 
move  a  finger.  I  will  sit  glued  in  the 
corner.      It   is    so    seldom  she  can    come 
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with  us  at  all.  She  wants  to  come ;  do 
take  her,  Arthur.' 

Major  Wynclham  did  as  he  was  asked 
to  do  ;  he  backed  water,  and  pulled  up 
alongside  the  bank,  grasping  hold  of  the 
willow  with  his  hand. 

c  You  hear  what  Celia  says,  Mrs.  Hacket? 
I  can  only  take  a  cargo  of  two  if  they  are 
under  control.     Will  you  come  ?' 

'  Are  you  not  afraid  ?' 

'  If  Celia  is  as  good  as  her  word — no.' 

c  It  is  not  dangerous  ?' 

c  You  know  the  danger — a  minimum  of 
risk  if  she  misbehaves,  otherwise  none.' 

6  He  would  not  take  you  if  it  was  dan- 
gerous,' impatiently  from  Celia.  Agnes 
was  a  self-invited  passenger  who  feigned 
to  hesitate  over  the  acceptance  of  her  own 
suggestion — this  was  ridiculous  !    c  Get  in, 
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Aggie,  quickly;  the  bank  is  crumbly  lower 
down.' 

So  Agnes  '  got  in,'  and  seated  herself  by 
her  little  sister.  With  long,  slow  strokes, 
in  which  he  put  forth  all  his  strength, 
Major  Wyndham  pulled  the  little  boat 
up  stream ;  it  shot  quickly  through  the 
resisting  water. 

'The  current  is  strong,'  said  Agnes. 
'  You  have  to  work  hard,  Arthur ;  why 
not  drift  down  to  Yelverton,  drift  right 
down,  leave  the  boat  there,  and  walk 
back?' 

He  shook  his  head ;  Celia  explained  his 
objection  to  drifting. 

L  Arthur  wants  exercise  ;  men  alwavs 
want  exercise  as  much  as  they  want  their 
dinner.' 

c  You  forget  the  weir,  Mrs.  Hacket,  be- 
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tween  us  and  Yelverton.  I  must  row 
against  the  stream  first  or  last.  I'll  work 
against  the  current  while  my  sick  arm 
holds  out;  coming  back  I  can  take  it 
easy.' 

He  pulled  hard,  not  relaxing  the  pace, 
though  it  was  the  very  day  for  drifting  in 
the  warm,  sweet  air,  through  the  sunshine, 
past  the  shadows,  with  the  murmuring 
rush  of  water,  the  whispering  of  flags  and 
rushes,  and  the  far-off  songs  of  many  birds 
in  the  ears.  But  Celia  liked  the  rush 
through  the  water,  she  liked  to  hear  the 
wet  keel  cutting  the  river,  and  to  see  the 
ripples  and  wavelets  cast  broadcast  from 
the  bow  of  their  boat. 

c  How  fast  you  go,  how  strong  you  are  ! 
I  love  it,  Arthur,'  she  cried,  paddling  with 
her  hands  in  the  water,  resigning  to  Agnes 
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her  cords  and  her  duties.  '  Did  you  see 
the  fish  rise — such  a  big  one — over  there  ? 
Arthur,  when  are  you  going  to  fish  on 
the  moor  ?  I  love  those  little  moor  trout, 
they  are  so  good.' 

c  When  I  can  throw  a  fly,  Precautia ; 
I'm  afraid  that  means  never,  my  arm 
wants  oiling,  the  joints  don't  work  as  they 
did.' 

'  But  it  is  much  better ;  it  must  be 
better,  or  you  couldn't  row  so  fast?' 

6 1  don't  humour  it,  I  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
its  remonstrances  ;  it  must  make  shift  to 
do  my  work  for  me  as  long  as  I  want  it. . 
Discipline  must  be  maintained.' 

c  How  silly  you  are  ;  you  are  talking 
nonsense.  If  you  can't  throw  a  fly,  you 
can  fish  with  a  worm.' 

Major  Wyndham  smiled  at  Agnes.   How 
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often  she  had  toiled  after  him  with  a 
mustard-tin  and  a  sick  heart. 

1  The  days  of  worms  are  over,  Precautia, 
for  me.  It's  an  unpleasant  subject,  let  us 
turn  it, — do  you  hear  that  cuckoo  ?  There 
he  is  behind  you,  on  the  sycamore.' 

c  I  hate  a  cuckoo,  he  hasn't  any  feeling, 
and  he  always  says  the  same  ;  he's  a  bore, 
but  he's  interesting  the  first  time  you 
hear  him,  for  then  he  cuckooes  how  many 
years  will  pass  before  you  marry.  He 
cuckooed  thirty-three  times  for  me  this 
year,  and  only  once  for  Elsie.  It,'  sadly, 
c  is  a  long  time  for  me  to  wait.  How  many 
times  did  he  cuckoo  for  you,  Arthur?' 

c  This  is  the  first  time  I've  heard  him, 
Precautia ;  he  began  five  minutes  ago,  he's 
at  it  still.  I'm  afraid  that  I'm  a  doomed 
bachelor.' 
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Celia  began  to  count  rapidly,  but  pres- 
ently desisted,  saying, 

'  I  really  am  afraid  you  are, — and  I  can't 
understand,  because  she ' 

'  The  left  cord,  please,  Mrs.  Hacket ; 
you  nearly  shot  us  upon  those  stones. 
Left,  left ' 

c  The  hand  with  the  wedding-ring,'  cried 
Celia.  'Yours  is  as  big  as  a  curtain-ring, 
— a  splendid  guide  :  you've  no  excuse  to 
forget,  Aggie,  and  you  pulled  the  pocket- 
side  twice.' 

c  Take  the  cords,  Precautia  ;  they  worry 
your  sister.  I  gave  them  to  you,  and  they 
are  wet.' 

1  They  won't  hurt  my  frock,'  said  the 
child,  graciously  ;  l  nothing  could  hurt  it.' 

She  took  the  cords,  they  were  a  respon- 
sibility which    handicapped   her    delight ; 
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Agnes  reaped  the  privilege  of  being  smart. 
Major  Wyndham  eonsidered  that  grey 
gown.  He  was  more  careful  of  it  than 
was  the  owner,  for  Mrs.  Hacket,  according 
to  the  inevitable  habit  of  her  sex,  hung 
her  arm  over  the  side  of  the  boat  and 
trailed  her  idle  left  hand  through  the  tepid 
water, — the  sleeve,  wringing  wet  at  the 
wrist,  clung  to  her.  On  her  lap  lay  a 
small  heap  of  rings  which  she  had  stripped 
off  her  fingers, — emeralds  and  diamonds, 
sapphires  and  rubies, — they  gleamed  in  the 
sunshine,  and  she,  notwithstanding  her 
gender,  did  not  look  their  way;  she  played 
absently  with  them,  but  her  soft  eyes  were 
far  away.  More  than  once  her  wedding- 
ring  slipped  down  to  the  knuckle  of  her 
finger,  and  she  lifted  her  dripping  hand 
and  pushed  it  back  to  its  right  place;  the 
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circlet  was  a  world  too  wide  for  the  slim 
tenement. 

She  was  content,  for 

4 .  .  .  nature  that  is  beautiful  and  dumb, 
Like  a  cool  sleep  upon  the  pulses  broods.' 

The  sun  was  not  fierce  with  the  stifling 
heat  of  a  summer  noon,  his  warmth  was 
temperate,  and  drew  the  scent  of  the  clover 
from  the  fields  ;  the  light  breeze  blew  it 
across  the  river.  In  the  hedges  thousands 
of  new-born  primroses  crept  out  into  life, 
the  copper-red  cattle  munched  the  '  daisied 
mantles '  of  the  land,  and  no  c  restless 
thought '  stole  into  the  c  indolent  heart '  to 
warn  it  of  the  clouds  which  were  driving 
up  from  the  south-west  and  which  were 
hidden  by  the  Knowle  hill. 

It  was  pleasant  on  the  river ;  it  was 
pleasant  to  talk  with  those  who  knew  her 
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trivial  thoughts,  and  cared  to  know  them, 
and  never  found  the  thoughts  too  small  to 
be  worth  consideration, — the  little  things 
which  made  her  little  life  seem  as  bio; 
to  the  hearers  as  to  her.  Her  pleasures, 
her  hopes,  her  fears  were  not  ignored. 
She  was  enjoying  life,  to-morrow  and  to- 
morrow she  would  again  enjoy  it. 

The  crew  of  the  little  boat  laughed  and 
talked  the  flying  moments  happily  away. 
Major  Wyndham  no  longer  rowed  at 
racing  pace  ;  they  had  pulled  up  once  or 
twice  at  the  bank  to  gather  forget-me-nots. 
Much  time  had  passed,  they  had  heard  the 
chime  of  the  church-clock  repeatedly,  it 
had  hurried  away  the  quarters  with  in- 
credible speed,  and  Arthur,  who  looked  a 
little  fagged  with  his  labour,  suggested 
that  it  was  getting  late. 
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As  the  boat  turned,  a  chilly  wind  blew 
up  the  river,  and  a  cloud  obscured  the 
face  of  the  sun. 

'It's  time  we  went  home,'  said  Precautia, 
with  resignation,  '  because  it's  going  to 
rain.' 

c  These  April  showers  come  on  quickly ; 
you'll  get  wet  through.' 

L  Can't  we  shelter  under  that  clump  of 
trees?' 

'  Xo,  the  current  is  too  strong  up  here  ; 
we  must  tether  the  boat  if  we  are  to  keep 
her  stationary.' 

c  Don't  do  that;  we  shan't  hurt.' 

1 1  love  the  rain,'  Celia  said,  holding  up 
her  face.  c  I  felt  a  lovely  great  spatter  on 
my  chin.' 

'  Steady,  Celia ;  eyes  in  the  boat.  We 
must  put  on  a  spurt  and  bustle  along.' 
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As  lie  spoke,  before  his  lips  had  closed 
on  his  last  word,  Agnes  gave  a  cry  and 
started  np,  plunging  her  left  hand,  which 
she  had  been  trailing  alongside  the  boat, 
deep  into  the  water. 

c  My  wedding-ring,'  she  shrieked  ;  c  it's 
gone, — I've  lost  it.' 

The  boat  lurched. 

c  Don't,  don't,  you'll  upset  us,'  Celia 
cried,  catching  at  her  dress;  but  Agnes  had 
lost  her  head.  Tearing  her  hand  from 
Arthur's  steadying  clutch,  she  gave  a 
second  plunge,  deeper,  more  reckless  than 
the  first,  after  the  ring  which  lay  twelve 
feet  below  upon  the  stones  on  the  bed  of 
the  river. 

It  was  done  in  an  instant ;  another  lurch, 
a  loucl  cry,  a  frantic  effort  to  right  the 
reeling  boat,  frustrated  by  the  frightened 
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girls,  then  a  great  splash,  half-drowned  in 
shrieks  for  help  ; — the  boat  was  over,  its 
crew  were  struggling  in  the  Dor,  where 
the  water  tore  between  deep  rotten  banks, 
where  the  current  was  swift  and  strong. 
One,  alone,  of  the  crew  could  swim,  and 
his  wounded  arm  was  wearied  out,  weak 
as  a  woman's. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

'  Sick  for  a  voice  that  he  should  hear 
Ah,  never,  never  more.' 

Elsie  stood  on  the  steps  leading  to  the 
Hillsden  front  door,  and  looked  expectant- 
ly down  the  drive.  Her  face  wore  a  totally 
different  expression  to  that  with  which  she 
had  watched  her  sisters  set  out  a  couple  of 
hours  previously.  Then  she  had  tried  to 
look  cheerful,  now  she  was  spontaneously 
radiant,  her  lips  were  dimpled,  her  eyes 
sparkled.    After  standing  for  two  seconds 
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in  the  sunshine,  she  whisked  round  again 
and  ran  into  the  house. 

In  this  foolishly,  unfashionably  (nay, 
fatally;  for  what  is  so  fatal  to  peace  of 
mind  as  a  large  heart,  largely  inhabited  ?) 
attached  family  of  Trevors  the  arrival  of 
one  of  its  members  was  an  occasion  of 
rejoicing — although  the  member  was  no 
creditable  addition  to  the  flock,  but  was 
of  somewhat  dingy,  if  not  of  absolutely 
swarthy  hue. 

Nat  had  arrived,  he  had  followed  on  the 
heels  of  his  letter,  he  had  been  better  than 
his  word.  Stealthily  creeping  on  tiptoe 
upstairs,  he  had  listened  a  moment  on  the 
threshold  of  his  mother's  room,  while  he 
brushed  his  cuff  across  his  eyes ;  then  he 
had  opened  the  door,  and  stood  smiling 
and  erect  in  the  doorway. 
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If  anyone  remembered  the  pain  which 
this  soldier-boy  had  caused,  it  was  not  his 
sister  Elsie  who  did  so.  His  welcome 
was  a  thing  which  he  took  calmly  as  a 
matter  of  course,  but  he  would  not  forget 
it.  He  sat  down  by  his  mother's  couch, 
holding  her  fragile  hand  in  his  broad 
palm,  and  talking  all  the  faster  and  more 
merrily,  no  doubt,  because  those  well-re- 
membered eyes,  though  they  never  left  his 
face,  had  altered  since  last  he  saw  them  : 
because  Elsie  had  clung  to  him,  stammer- 
ing and  smiling,  because  she  had  not 
altered ;  because  he  was  not  so  stout- 
hearted as  he  feigned. 

He  was  widened  out  into  a  man,  was 
Nat.  He  was  kind  and  condescending  as 
of  yore  ;  he  looked  so  handsome,  stalwart, 
and   alert  that  Elsie  was   as    proud    and 
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pleased  as  though  he  had  returned  home  a 
commander-in-chief  instead  of  a  c  common 
soldier,'  whose  existence  might  be — nay, 
was,  by  some, — considered  a  blot  upon  the 
family  respectability. 

Xat  was  restless  with  the  inevitable 
restlessness  of  arrival,  he  wanted  to  see 
everything  and  everybody ;  he  specially 
wanted  Precautia,  he  knew  the  baby  of 
the  family  would  have  no  reproaches, — no- 
thing but  great  admiration  for  his  trap- 
pings, and  respect  for  his  profession.  He 
was  a  little  disappointed  that  his  c  surprise  ' 
had  had  a  limited  audience. 

'  Wyndham's  taken  her  up  the  river,  has 
he?' 

c  Yes  ;  she  is  always  with  Arthur,  he  is 
very  fond  of  her.' 

c  She's  a  nice  little  soul.     I  think  I'll  go 
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and  have  a  look  for  them.  I  should  like 
to  see  him.  Good-bye,  mother,  I  shall 
be  back  again  presently,  I'm  going  to  fetch 
Precautia.' 

Elsie  grudged  his  absence,  but  after 
seeing  him  off  at  the  gate  she  bethought 
herself  of  an  important  epoch  in  her 
brother's  day, — his  dinner.  The  larder 
shelves  were  not  groaning  beneath  any 
weight,  unfortunately.  Caroline's  chop  and 
Mrs.  Trevor's  chicken  were  there,  so  was 
the  bacon  for  the  dining-room, — a  hungry 
brother  could  not  be  welcomed  on  bacon, 
and  Nat  must  not  suspect  how  small,  how 
little  fastidious  were  the  home-appetites 
just  now. 

Elsie  sent  Caroline  to  the  butcher's  for 
a  leg  of  mutton,  which  is  an  economical 
joint ;     carved   from   the    back,     handled 
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thoughtfully,  its  staying  powers  excel 
those  of  all  other  joints.  She  coulcl  not 
face  the  butcher  and  his  c  rendered  account,' 
so  she  set  herself  to  prepare  the  dining- 
room. 

Caroline  was  not  a  good  messenger  ;  she 
c  held  with  gossip  as  a  cheap  amusement 
for  the  poor,'  as  Celia  had  once  quoted  in 
self-defence,  and  when  she  got  the  chance 
would  amuse  herself  thus,  lavishly. 

It  was  evident  that  she  was  doing  so 
that  day.  Elsie  fretted  at  the  protracted 
delay  ;  an  hour  passed,  and  still  Caroline 
did  not  return.  Mrs.  Trevor  had  had  her 
lunch,  the  table  was  spread,  shining  glass 
and  silver,  fresh  flowers,  spotless  linen, 
all  ready,  save  the  mutton. 

It  was  no  good  feeling  angry  with  Caro- 
line ;  there  was  a  chance  that  the  butcher 
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had  no  mutton,  there  was  a  still  more 
disquieting  chance  that  the  butcher  re- 
fused to  allow  Caroline  to  take  the  mutton 
which  he  had.  This  hypothesis  sobered 
Elsie ;  she  left  off  running  to  the  door  every 
two  minutes,  as  she  had  been  doing,  and 
sat  down  in  the  school-room.  Gumbo 
pattered  in  and  out  of  the  room,  pricking 
his  ears  at  every  sound. 

'  Where  is  Precautia,  Gumbo  ?'  she  asked, 
for  the  dog  always  knew  his  mistress's 
name.  Gumbo  whined  and  looked  up 
questioningly  into  the  speaker's  face.  Just 
then  the  sound  of  footsteps  on  the  drive 
brought  Elsie  into  the  passage.  l  Here 
they  are,  Gumbo,'  she  said,  '  and  no  dinner 
for  them.  Wag  your  tail,  Gumbo ;  you 
know  Nat.' 

Gumbo  knew  Nat  well  enough,  but  the 
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footsteps  were  not  his — he  was  not  near.  It 
was  Caroline  who  was  coming  up  the  drive  ; 
the  Wyndhams'  gardener,  with  whom  she 
had  kept  company  half  a  score  of  years, 
was  behind  her. 

A  second  look  into  those  faces  turned 
Elsie's  righteous  anger  aside  and  slew  it 
dead.  Caroline  came  into  the  hall ;  taking 
her  '  young  lady  '  by  the  arm,  she  drew 
her  back  out  of  the  sunshine. 

'  There  has  been  an  accident,  Miss  Elsie," 
she  said,  trying  to  be  calm,  but  with  that 
odd  tension  round  her  white  mouth  which 
speaks  of  '  accident,'  and  the  anguish  of 
that  pregnant  word.  c  Another  trouble 
for  us  all,  my  dear,  my  dear.' 

Elsie  remembered  that  sick  qualm  of 
terror,  it  had  come  again,  she  had  felt  it 
before  ;  she  turned  very  cold,  and  put  her 
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hand  out  against  the  wall,  it  seemed  to  be 
so  near  her. 

c  What  is  it  ?     What  has  happened?' 

She  looked  at  the  man ;  he  would  speak 
out,  he  would  have  no  foolish  way  of 
speaking  half  a  truth  to  break  the  fall  of 
the  full  truth  on  her  ears. 

c  The  boat  turned  over,  miss,'  he  said, 
looking  on  the  ground,  c  as  it  come'd  along 
by  Seven- Acre  Meadow.  They  are  all  out 
of  the  water,  miss.  Half  an  hour  back 
they  fetched  the  doctor  and  the  rector ; 
there  are  scores  of  people  down  there. 
Mrs.  Hacket  was  out  directly  and  took  no 
hurt,  but  the  cramp  struck  the  Major, 
and  hadn't  it  been  for  Mr.  Nat  it  would 
have  gone  hard  with  him — he's  come- 
to.' 

'  Agnes,'    she   said.     '  You   don't   mean 
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Agnes.  Agues  was  not  there.  You  must 
mean  Celia.' 

c  Miss  Agnes  was  there/  Caroline  said. 
4  She  jumped  up  in  the  boat,  and  it  wasn't 
safe,  it  wasn't  safe,  and  she  overset  it,  Jim 
heard  her  say,  she ' 

'  I'll  go,'  Elsie  interrupted.  Caroline 
trembled  and  wept,  there  was  no  cause  for 
weeping.  4  I'll  go  and  meet  them.  Let  me 
go.' 

She  turned,  but  the  woman  held  to  her 
and  stopped  her. 

c  Xot  yet,  Miss  Elsie,  not  yet.  Oh,  my 
dear,  I  don't  how  to  tell  you.  You  knew 
there  is  danger  on  that  river.  You  have 
heard  it  scores  of  times.  She  was  ten 
minutes  in  the  water,  she  held  to  the  boat 
and  cried  to  them  to  help  her,  and  Mr. 
Arthur  went  in,  his  arm  was  tired  out  and 
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he  was  hot — the  water  struck  too  cold,  he 
sank  down.  She  was  carried  past  the 
Knowle  out  of  sight,  she  was  caught  against 
the  willows,  a  long  way  down  the  river, 
when  they  found  her.' 

'  It's  true  enough,'  the  man  said,  c  she 
hasn't  spoke  yet,  the  doctor's  with  her  and 
many  more.  They  are  doing  all  earthly 
what  they  can.' 

And  far  on  into  the  night,  long  after 
hope  was  gone,  they  struggled  to  bring 
back  life  into  the  little  frame  which  was 
all  the  pitiless  river  had  left  them  of 
Precautia.  The  spirit  had  gone,  the  spirit 
that  they  loved,  the  frail  little  body  was 
theirs,  but  the  voice  was  still;  'she  had 
not  spoken,' — she  had  been  wont  to  chat- 
ter, the  man  had  harped  upon  her  silence 
— and  she  would  not  speak  again. 
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The  cries  of  Save  me  !' '  Save  me  !'  which 
rang  in  the  ears  of  those  who  had  heard 
them,  and  would  ring  on  and  on  through 
many  a  day  and  night,  had  reached  to 
regions  far  away,  and  had  been  answer- 
ed, it  may  be,  in  a  manner  more  blessed 
and  more  merciful  than  any  of  which  poor 
humanity  has  learned  to  dream. 

All  through  that  night  they  tried  to 
rouse  the  little  sleeper ;  they  would  not 
relax  their  efforts,  nor  relinquish  hope, 
they  fought  for  Precautia's  life,  and  yet 
the  sleep  was  perfect  rest  and  peace  from 
which  they  tried  to  awake  her. 

'  All  night  long  till  the  morning  grey, 
They  watched  for  one  who  had  passed  away.' 

In  the  dawn  they  saw,  as  the  day- 
light crept  from  the  window  to  the  bed, 
that  the  form  they  held,  and  kissed,  and 
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tried  to  kindle  into  life  was  not  Precautia. 
She  was  out  of  reach  of  their  love  or  of 
their  tears.  Her  rest  had  come  before  she 
was  a-weary;  another  chair  stood  empty  in 
their  house. 

Agnes  had  been  taken  home  long  since. 
Elsie  had  only  seen  her  once  amongst  a 
group  of  people,  bare-headed,  deadly  white, 
dripping  wet  from  head  to  foot,  her  eyes  wild 
with  pain  and  fear,  but  tearless  amongst 
the  many  weeping  women.  Neither  had 
Arthur  come,  but  his  father  had  been  with 
them  and  with  their  mother,  he  had  hardly 
left  the  house  at  all. 

He  had  sat  with  Mrs.  Trevor,  speaking 
comforting  words  to  her,  and  telling  her 
that  her  son  was  a  son  of  whom  she  might 
think  proud  things, — telling  her  how  Nat 
had    saved   his    son's    life   that    day,  and 
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had  driven  away  death  from  the  house 
of  his  neighbour ;  telling  her  of  the  land 
where  pain  and  weeping  are  no  more, 
the  far-off  land  that  her  little  child  had 
reached. 

Mrs.  Trevor  lay  and  listened,  and  was 
comforted;  death,  the  ever-floating  cloud, 
was  to  her  no  hated  destroyer,  no  relent- 
less scourge,  but  the  calm  solace  of  her 
life.  For  death  is  double  faced,  who 
smiles  a  true  friend,  or  frowns  a  bitter  foe. 
AVas  life  a  boon  to  her  ?  She  lay,  weep- 
ing for  her  youngest  born,  but  not  ■  as 
they  who  have  no  hope.' 

Poor  little  Celia  !  she  had  fought  for  her 
life,  death  seemed  no  friend  to  her.  She 
had  been  laughing  as  the  water  closed 
above  her  head.  Agnes  had  overturned  the 
boat,  but  Agnes  was  safe ;  Arthur  had  her  in 
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his  arms,  he  swam  with  her  to  safety,  she 
struggled  up  the  bank.  Celia  clung  to  the 
boat,  it  floated,  bottom  upwards,  clown  the 
stream ;  ah,  but  it  heaved,  and  rocked,  and 
lurched  under  her  grasp. 

'Save  me,  Arthur!'  she  shrieked.  CI 
can't  hold  on,  Arthur,  save  me !  I  am 
slipping!' 

He  called  back  that  '  he  would  save  her,' 
and  struck  out,  swimming  fast  toAvards  her. 
He  was  close  to  her,  she  stretched  out  her 
arms  to  clutch  at  him — and  clutched  no- 
thing,— the  stifling,  blinding  water  drove 
her  down,  down ;  she  struggled  with  it, 
wrestling,  fighting,  panting. — Ah,  she 
could  breathe,  she  felt  the  saving  air 
blow  on  her,  the  raindrops  pattered  on  her 
face,  she  saw  the   sun   break  from  behind 
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the  cloud, — that  was  the  cuckoo, — the 
lambs  were  bleating,  the  sound  of  many 
waters  murmured  in  her  ears ;  but  she  was 
alone,  left  alone,  there  was  no  one  near, 
no  Arthur,  no  one.  Must  she  die  alone  ? 
Again  she  shrieked.  Oh,  God, — a  hand  from 
the  beautiful  sky  would  come  and  help  her. 
'  Help,  help  !' — she  was  sinking.  Again  the 
dreadful  water  drove  her  down,  choking, 
smothered,  beating  with  her  poor  hands, 
down — down.  She  felt  the  stones  beneath 
her  feet.  Again  she  rose — she  was  blind 
now,  she  could  not  see,  not  the  sunshine, 
not  Arthur,  no  hand  from  heaven  ;  she  was 
blind — and  the  water  roared  like  thunder 
in  her  ears.  The  great  beating  of  her 
heart  broke  something  in  her  breast,  she 
was  quiet  then  ;  motionless, — she  could  not 
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fight  for  life ;  she  sank  gently  ;  the  mur- 
muring of  water  was  like  her  mother's 
voice  calling,  c  Celia,  Celia.' 

They  found  her  stranded  against  a  wil- 
low, which  overhung  the  stream,  where 
the  current  was  not  strong,  nor  the  river 
deep.  The  water  rippled  over  her,  it 
rocked  her  to  and  fro,  it  washed  her 
cloudy  hair  across  her  face.  She  let  it 
have  its  way  and  play  with  her,  she  was 
lulled  and  at  peace,  her  little  hands  hung 
down,  she  never  raised  them  to  clutch  at 
the  branch  within  their  reach.  She  would 
not  startle  the  singing  birds  again  with 
those  wild  prayers,  c  Help  me  !'  c  Save  me  !' 

Though  her  brother  wailed,  L  Celia,  Celia. 
Oh,  Celia,'  his  voice  was  no  trump  to  wake 
the  dead. 

Precautia's   busy  feet  would  not  patter 
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through  the  house,  her  livery  voice  would 
not  be  heard  again  ;  the  playthings  and  the 
books,  the  shabby  frocks  and  the  worn 
shoes,  would  wait  their  owner,  and  would 
be  always  waiting. 

Gumbo  did  not  understand  this ;  he 
wandered  constantly  from  room  to  room, 
from  garden  to  road,  from  yard  to  stable, 
listening,  with  pricked  ears,  for  the  foot- 
step which  would  fall  no  more.  Gumbo 
knew  that  the  figure  in  the  darkened  room 
was  not  his  restless  mistress.  He  had 
gone  there  and  looked  upon  her, — upon 
the  indifferent  child,  on  whose  face  a 
faint  smile  lurked  which  did  not  widen 
nor  change ;  the  strange  child,  who  did 
not  touch  the  flowers  scattered  upon 
her  white  frock;  the  quiet  child,  whose 
waxen    hands   were    meekly  folded    upon 
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her  breast — Precautia's  busy  fingers  had 
throbbed  with  life,  he  knew  the  warmth 
of  their  caressing  touch  so  well,  but  these 
fingers  were  cold,  they  did  not  find  their 
way  to  his  rough  head. 

This  child,  though  her  cloudy  hair  and 
her  little  frame  were  so  like  Celia's,  yet 
was  a  stranger  in  the  house.  Gumbo 
searched  on,  pattering  to  and  fro. 

c  For  mercy's  sake,  take  that  dog  away, 
Jim,'  Caroline  cried;  '  he's  never  quiet,  he 
knows  there's  something  happened,  and 
he  upsets  us  all.  Miss  Elsie  breaks  down 
every  time  she  sees  him ;  he's  got  the  feel- 
ings of  a  Christian,  but  not  the  under- 
standing. There,  lie  down,  Gumbo,  lie 
down,  I  say ;  there,  lie  down,  you  bring 
mud  in  all  over  the  house.  She's  gone  to 
church,  Gumbo, — that   is  what   I    used  to 
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tell  him,  Jim,  on  Sundays.  He  knows, — 
look  at  'nn.     She's  gone  to  church,  Gumbo.' 

And  when,  for  the  last  time,  his  little 
mistress  went,  with  pomp  and  many  people, 
when  they  carried  her  to  chnrch,  they 
found  old  Gumbo  standing  by  the  porch. 
They  had  not  missed  him  in  the  house, 
but  he  had  stood  in  the  rain  and  wind  all 
night  waiting  ;  he  was  stiff  and  tired,  but 
he  wao-o-ed  his  tail,  for  friends  were  com- 
ing,  and  in  the  crowd  of  people  he  might 
find  what  he  sought. 

c  She  had  gone  to  church.' 

How  often  she  had  gone,  and  had  re- 
turned to  his  boisterous  welcome;  this 
time  she  kept  him  waiting.  The  men 
drove  him  gently  from  the  porch,  his 
friends  passed  in  up  the  dim  aisle  whither 
he  might  not  follow ;   he  lay  down  on  the 
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drenched  ground,  he  ached,  for  he  was  old 
to  keep  hungry  vigil,  and  watched.  Stran- 
gers flocked  over  the  grass ;  there  was  the 
sound  of  music,  they  were  weeping  human 
tears,  unknown  to  him,  out  there  upon  the 
grass ;  a  steady  voice  spoke  softly,  but  all 
the  rest  were  very  still. 

Then  the  people  went ;  his  friends  lin- 
gered last,  but  they  too  went.  Everyone 
had  gone,  but  she  had  not  come;  he  waited 
for  her.  The  daylight  lasted  a  long  while. 
As  the  shades  fell,  he  rose  ;  very  tired  he 
was,  he  could  hardly  creep  across  to  that 
patch  of  white  flowers  which  looked  like 
a  sheet  spread  on  the  turf.  This  was  the 
spot  where  his  friends  had  stood,  this  was 
where  they  had  knelt  so  long  in  silence ; 
this  might  be  the  church  whither  Precautia 
had   gone.     He    crawled    over    upon    the 
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flowers  and  lay  clown.  He  wanted  ease 
for  his  aching  limbs,  but  the  flowers 
were  wet,  drenched  with  the  jDouring 
rain,  there  was  no  ease  for  him  while  he 
waited. 

All  night  long  the  rain  fell,  but  with 
the  day  it  ceased,  and  the  sun  shone  out. 
Early  in  the  morning  Nat  came  out  of  the 
Hillsden  gate,  his  scarlet  coat  gay  in  the. 
sunshine.  There  were  fresh  tears  on  his 
face  and  freshly-gathered  flowers  in  his 
hands ;  he  was  going  away  presently,  and 
he  came  for  his  farewell  to  the  place. 

There,  stretched  upon  the  funeral 
flowers,  with  his  head  on  his  paws,  lay 
Gumbo.  Poor  old  Gumbo,  he  knew  no- 
thing of  human  tears,  he  had  no  under- 
standing ;  he  was  old,  very  old,  he  had 
been  neglected  in  the  house  of  mourning. 
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His  biscuits  had  been  untouched ;  he  had 
gone  hungry,  now  he  was  cold  and  wet ; 
he  had  died — like  a  dog — in  the  night, 
watching  and  waiting  and  wondering,  suf- 
fering upon  a  bed,  a  hard,  wet  bed  of 
flowers. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

;  Men  will  forget  what  we  suffer,  and  not  what  we  do.' 

Six  weeks  of  the  daily  round,  the  common 
task  passes  away  like  the  morning  dew, 
but  the  six  weeks  which  had  rooted  the 
daisies  on  Celia's  grave,  and  had  staunched 
the  first  overflow  of  tears  at  Hillsden,  had 
grated  by  like  a  century  of  hard  time. 

Major  Wyndham  had  paid  for  the  mental 
and  physical  shock  which  he  had  under- 
gone by  a  return  of  fever ;  he  had  been  ill 
and  still  looked  ill ;  he  had  gone  away  for 
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a  while,  but  had  lately  returned,  with  his 
sister,  Lady  Lely,  to  the  rectory. 

Untoward  circumstances  consiDired  to 
destroy  Mr.  Hacket's  enjoyment  of  life.  He 
had  been  shocked  and  sorry  enough  at 
the  poor  child's  death,  he  had  not  blamed 
Agnes,  he  had  said  nothing,  comparatively 
nothing,  at  the  loss  of  the  rings,  he  had 
not  alluded  to  the  expense  which  the  re- 
covery of  some  of  those  jewels  had  cost 
him,  but  he  could  not  quite  forget  her 
carelessness  ;  she  was  his  wife,  therefore  it 
was  inevitable  that  he  should — occasionally 
— be  bitter  against  her.  The  temptation 
to  which  the  marriage  service,  in  all  its 
frankness,  candidly  alludes,  assailed  him. 
Most  certainly  he  obeyed  the  injunction, 
c  Husbands,  love  your  wives  ;'  but  the 
other  demand,  c  Be  not  bitter  against  them,' 
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was  too  hard  for  him  just  now.  For  Agnes 
was  selfish  in  her  sorrow,  she  refused  to 
be  comforted ;  she  did  not  break  down  over- 
much, nor  give  way  to  outbursts  of  grief, 
but  she  drew  away  from  her  fellows.  She 
looked  ill,  and  said,  c  there  was  nothing 
the  matter ;'  she  looked  unhappy,  and 
L  declared  she  was  Avell  enough.'  She  was 
depressed,  and  he  felt  the  depression ; 
thick-skinned,  unobservant  as  he  was,  he 
loved  her  so  well — for  was  she  not  his 
own  ? — that  her  dejection  infected  him. 
Hers  was  natural  feeling,  no  doubt,  but  the 
indulgence  of  it  was  hard  on  her  husband. 
Mr.  Hacket's  flesh  was  irritated  by  the 
pricking  of  a  thorn  ;  he,  who  had  no  cares 
of  his  own,  was  overshadowed  by  the 
sorrows  of  his  relations-in-the-law;  he,  who 
had   known    nothing    of  thorns,    was    yet 

VOL.  III.  h 
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worried  at  his  time  of  life  by  the  presence 
of  the  unseasonable  intruder.  He  left  it 
for  a  while  imbedded  where  it  was,  but 
there  came  a  time  when  he  could  bear 
with  it  no  longer,  between  his  soft  but 
powerful  finger  and  thumb  he  plucked  it 
out  and  threw  it  from  him. 

In  other  words,  he  explained  to  Agnes 
that  he  was  made  wretched  by  her  altered 
manner,  that  she  had  forgotten  that  some 
consideration  was  owing  to  the  living  who 
loved  her,  that  the  Dorfold  churchyard  did 
not  contain  the  whole  world,  that  his  home 
was  no  home  at  all  when  she  was  absent 
from  his  side,  that  his  dinner  was  an  abomin- 
ation when  she  ate  nothing  and  showed  no 
interest  in  the  conversation  which,  for  her 
sake,  he  laboured  to  maintain.  That  she 
was  deliberately  injuring  her  health,  that 
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she  must  rouse  herself,  that  her  feelings 
were  natural,  but  they  had  flowed  un- 
checked too  long,  their  passage  must  be 
dammed.  He  had  grieved  for  her  sorrow, 
but  he  did  not  want  to  suffer  for  her  want 
of  control. 

They  were  driving  in  the  brougham  as 
he  said  all  this  ;  she  listened,  answering  no- 
thing. Through  her  thick  veil  little  but 
the  outline  of  her  face  was  visible  to  him ; 
her  soft  lips  were  drawn  in  as  though 
already  she  bent  to  his  wishes,  and  put 
restraint  upon  her  c  natural  feeling.' 

This  was  a  hopeful  sign ;  he  should 
have  spoken  out  long  ago,  he  had  been  too 
considerate  for  her  feelings,  it  was  whole- 
some to  be  braced.  He  talked  on,  dilating 
on  his  dumb  endurance  ;  now  the  thorn  was 
out,  it  was  some  satisfaction  to  harp  on  the 

h2 
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pain  it  had  caused.  He  glorified  the  ma- 
jestic beauty  of  resignation,  he  re-canon- 
ized the  virtue  of  patience,  his  mellow 
voice  was  pleasant  in  his  ears. 

Seldom  can  the  preacher  note  the  effect 
of  his  sermon  upon  his  congregation,  but 
Mr.  Hacket  was  a  sentient  sign-post  who 
saw  the  wayfarer  turn  in  the  direction 
which  he  indicated ;  for,  on  their  home- 
ward drive,  the  brougham  was  not  stopped, 
though  in  the  basket  at  Agnes's  feet 
were  a  bunch  of  flowers  which  she  had 
picked  to  put  upon  the  grave. 

Agnes  did  not  pay  her  daily  visit  to  the 
churchyard ;  she,  though  she  was  not  quite 
successful  yet  awhile,  saw  the  reason- 
ableness of  her  husband's  words,  and 
meant  to  conform  to  his  wishes.  She 
talked,    too,    presently  :    talked    on    the 
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topics  which  he  found  of  interest,  staring 
at  the  lovely  country,  in  its  summer  cloth- 
ing, as  though  she  saAV  small  beauty  in 
it.  However,  she  watched  it,  and  that  was 
well ;  whether  she  appreciated  it,  who 
could  tell  ? 

He  did  not  see  that  she  left  the  flowers 
in  the  carriage  when  they  reached  home, 
nor  did  he  see  her  go  out  into  the  yard 
to  fetch  them  presently,  and  carry  them  to 
her  own  room  and  put  them  into  water — 
slowly,  carefully,  as  though  she  cared 
nothing  for  them,  but  knew  it  was  right 
that  they  should  not  die  untended, — he 
knew  nothing  of  her,  for,  with  an  easy 
feeling  of  good  times  that  were  coming,  he 
dozed  in  his  library  over  the  Times. 

She  sat  by  the  open  window,  sewing. 
The  full  light  streamed  upon  her,  upon  the 
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crape,  which,  in  old-fashioned  profusion, 
rustled  on  the  heavy  silk  dress  which  she 
wore  ;  upon  the  extreme  youthfulness 
of  her  face  ;  upon  the  milk-white  hands 
which  hurried  at  their  work,  so  that  the 
click  of  the  flying  needle  was  irregular. 
She  strained  at  her  thread,  it  snapped 
in  two.  She  was  nervous,  the  opening  of 
the  door  had  made  her  start ;  the  servant 
came  into  the  room. 

'  Major  Wyndham  is  here,  m'm.  I 
told  him  that  you  saw  no  one,  but  I  was 
to  ask  if  you'd  see  him.' 

'  I  see  no  one,  Haynes.' 

This  was  Agnes's  new  manner,  upon 
which  the  servants  and  the  poor  people 
commented.  According  to  the  simple 
creed  of  Haynes'  class,  when  a  neigh- 
bour, calling,  expressed  a  wish  to  see   a 
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friend,  it  was  scant  courtesy  to  turn  such 
a  one  from  the  door.  Her  severe  face 
reproved  her  mistress,  for  Haynes  had 
barely  reached  the  hall  when  Agnes  called 
her  back. 

c  I  will  see  Major  Wyndham  ;  you  can 
tell  him  so.' 

It  was  not  the  first  time  she  had  met 
him  during  these  long  weeks,  but  it  was 
the  first  time  she  had  seen  him  alone. 
Did  he  remember  ?  She  hardly  knew 
what  she  had  said,  what  wild  words  she 
had  used  in  terror.  Had  he  even  heard 
her  cry  ?  Surely  not !  for  he  had  not 
turned  his  head  but  had  gone  on — gone 
on — and  sunk  close  to  the  floating  boat, 
close  to  Celia.  He  had  heard  nothing, 
he  had  seen  nothing  ;  he  came  in  now  as 
he  had  always  come — unrestrained,  easy, 
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— a  friend,  a  friend  who  should  come,  and 
come,  and  come  for  ever. 

4  No  other's  voice  is  soft  to  me 
Unless  it  naraeth  him.' 

Such  a  friend  as  this  should  comfort 
her.  Was  she  to  have  no  comfort  in  her 
life  ?  Other  people  were  unhappy  some- 
times, but  they  were  comforted.  He  talked 
to  her,  and  she  sat  with  the  sewing  on 
her  knee  and  listened.  She  had  been 
agitated,  visibly  agitated  beyond  control, 
when  he  came  in,  now  she  was  calm.  She 
talked  to  him  openly  ;  it  did  not  seem  to 
strike  her  that  she  had  been  the  cause  of 
the  calamity,  that  she  had  overturned  the 
boat ;  but  she  told  him  how  the  scene 
haunted  her. 

How  she  could  not  close  her  eyes  for 
fear  of  drowsiness,   when  waking   dreams 
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came  to  distract  her ;  for,  as  soon  as  the 
abandonment  of  sleep  approached,  she  felt 
the  motion  of  the  boat  and  smelt  the 
cowslips,  she  felt  the  water  washing  round 
her  hand,  she  felt  the  ring  slip  from  her 
finger,  she  started  up  to  clutch  it,  she  felt 
the  tepid  water  close  over  her  head,  she 
heard  those  cries,  and  then 

c  Then  I  see  you,  Arthur,  your  head 
sinking  down,  the  water  over  your  mouth. 
I  feel  just  as  I  felt ;  it  is  so  horrible.  I 
shake  myself  awake.' 

It  did  her  good  to  talk  over  her  fears  ; 
they  were  no  fears  while  he,  as  he  sug- 
gested, was  high  and  dry  within  a  foot  of 
her — and  yet  he  winced  to  hear  of  them  ; 
she  looked  thin  and  fragile,  she  could  not 
afford  to  play  with  sleeplessness,  she  could 
afford  but  little  call  upon  her  strength. 
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c  Now  I  have  seen  you  again  and  told 
you  all  about  it,  I  shan't  be  frightened, 
I  shall  shake  it  off;  when  you  were  ill, 
and  I  did  not  see  you,  then  I  saw  "  it " 
always,  always,  in  the  day-time  too.' 

c  A  shock  like  that  must  upset  the 
nerves.' 

He  spoke  absently,  she  thought,  even  a 
little  constrainedly. 

c  Have  you  seen  Elsie  ?' 

It  was  of  Elsie  whom  she  must  speak  ; 
she  was  forgetting  of  whom  he  thought 
most. 

In  one  respect,  Mr.  Hacket  considered 
that  Agnes  had  behaved  discreetly  since 
the  bereavement;  she  had  not  found  it 
necessary  to  be  always  at  Hillsden,  she 
had  stayed  at  the  Oaks.  Her  brothers 
had  come  home  for  a  time;  Max  had  joined 
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them ;  her  own  home  was  re-peopled,  and 
yet  Agnes  had  seemed  to  prefer  being 
alone, — she  had  chosen  solitude. 

The  Trevor  lads  had  long  returned  to 
their  posts,  but  Max  stayed  on  at  Hillsden; 
he  did  not  suggest  leaving  though  the 
house  was  sad,  a  house  of  mourning. 
Elsie  had  looked  for  her  sister,  but  she 
had  not  come  to  her ;  she  had  watched  for 
Agnes,  but  she  had  watched  in  vain.  Max 
had  been  there,  she  had  turned  to  him. 
Agnes's  grief  lay  too  deep  to  rise  to  the 
surface,  it  was  too  fresh  a  wound  to  bear 
a  touch,  she  shrank  away  to  endure  her 
hurt  alone,  she  had  failed  Elsie  ? — Xo,  not 
that — not  that — but  Agnes  had  changed  a 
little ;  she  hid  her  grief,  and  Elsie's  would 
not  be  hidden.  And  Max  was  there ;  he 
understood,  he  let  her  talk,  he  encouraged 
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her  to  dwell  in  thought  and  speech  upon 
Precautia,  who  had  been  his  sister,  too  ; 
he  was  tender  with  and  patient  of  her 
grief.  Elsie  ceased  wondering  why  Agnes 
held  aloof,  for  she  had  constant  companion- 
ship, inexhaustible  sympathy,  she  wanted 
little  else. 

c  Have  you  seen  Elsie  ?'  Agnes  had 
asked. 

'  Yes.  I  was  at  Hillsden  this  morning. 
Lucy  was  with  me.' 

c  How  much  longer  will  Lady  Lely  stay 
with  you?' 

c  She  will  be  here  another  week.' 

'  She  is  very  much  altered.' 

L  That  is  what  she  said  of  you.' 

Agnes  looked  up. 

'  Have  I  altered  ?'  quickly,  her  pathetic 
eyes  raised  to  his. 
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'  She  has  not  seen  yon  since  yon  were  a 
child.' 

c  I  know,  but,'  still  staring  hard  at  him, 
4  I  have  altered.  I — I  feel  it — very — 
often.' 

1  We  all  change,  Mrs.  Hacket,  unfortu- 
nately,— or,  fortunately,  according  to  per- 
sonal taste.  Lucy  didn't  know  Elsie.  She 
had  to  be  introduced.' 

c  Elsie — is  beautiful.' 

1  Yes,  and  eighteen  is  a  trying  age,  Lucy 
says ;  she  will  improve.  We  found  her 
sitting  on  the  grass,  Max  was  weeding  the 
walk  beside  her,  he  is  giving  that  stupen- 
dous brain  of  his  a  holiday.' 

c  Were  you  there  all  the  morning  ?  Did 
you  stay  long?' 

'  As  long, — no,  longer  than  they  wanted 
us,  I  am  afraid.' 
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She  knitted  her  brow,  she  was  puzzled. 

c  How  did  Elsie  look  ?' 

'Much  as  usual.' 

'  She  is  pale,  Arthur,  last  week  I  was 
anxious  about  her,  she  ought  to — to 
rest.' 

c  Then  what  ought  you  to  do  ?  She  is  as 
strong  as  an  oak,  and  you  look  as  though  a 
puff  from  a  bellows  would  blow  you  out 
of — reach.  Yesterday  you  looked  worn 
out,  and  to-day  you  did  not  go  at  all.' 

She  murmured,  c  No,  Mortimer  says  I 
go  too  often — every  day.' 

'  Sometimes,'  carelessly,  '  I  see  you 
pass,  my  window  looks  that  way.' 

'  I  am  glad  Max  is  at  home.' 

'  Why  are  you  glad  ?' 

'  She  has  a  companion.' 

c  Don't    you,'     speaking     very    slowly, 
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c  don't  you  know  that  she  has  more  than  a 
companion  V 

1  What  do  yon  mean  ?' 

1  Don't  yon  know  that  she  has  a  lover, 
a  favoured  lover  ?  That  is  what  I 
mean.' 

He  spoke  quietly,  he  spoke  calmly, 
clearly  thus  of  Elsie,  he  spoke  like  this  of 
Elsie's  lover  ? 

1  u  Lover  "  is  an  out-of-date  word ;  don't 
you  understand  it,  Mrs.  Hacket?  I  meant 
that  Max  is  as  °reat  a  fool  about  Elsie  as 

o 

Elsie  is  about  him.' 

His  words  seemed  rough  in  her  ears,  but 
his  voice  was  gentle ;  startled,  confused, 
confounded,  her  eyes  sank  to  the  ground. 
He  went  on  talking. 

c  Elsie  will  be  the  one  lucky  woman  in 
the   century  who   marries   her    first   love. 
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Don't  shake  your  head.  The  boy  possesses 
something  more  marriageable  than  his 
brains  and  his  smart  name  now,  Mrs. 
Hacket.  He  has  a  story-book, — a  stage, 
a  devoted  uncle.  Lucy  knows  him  and  all 
about  it ;  Colonel  St.  Maur  is  a  scientific  old 
man,  Max  suits  him  to  a  T.  It  is  no  secret 
that  Max  is  to  have  the  money,  a  con- 
siderable amount  (even  halving  the  sum 
Lucy  named)  some  day,  and  a  home  with 
him  while  he  lives.  The  course  of  true 
love  will  run  smooth.' 

It  was  so  like  Arthur  to  put  everything 
comfortably  for  the  ears  of  the  hearer ;  it 
was  like  him  (though  she  had  not  thought 
it,  shrinking  from  his  words)  to  handle 
the  subject  prosaically,  thus. 

She  could  not  take  his  cue,  she  was  no 
actress,  she  never  wore  a  cloak  upon  her 
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mind  for  him.    She  stammered  out  a  broken 
question  in  a  whisper, 

c  And  you — don't  mind  ?' 

Was  he  hurt  ?  had  Elsie  hurt  him  ?  If 
he  spoke  harshly,  it  was  because  he  had  the 
heart-ache. 

After  a  perceptible  pause  he  answered, 

'  I — shall  go  back — to — my — work.' 

'  You  go  because  of — this  ?' 

'  I  go  because  it  is  my  duty,  Mrs.  Hacket; 
"  duty  "  is  such  a  large  word,  such  a  con- 
venient word  for  a  soldier.  Brought  into 
fashion  by  a  considerable  pugilist.' 

'  You  go  because  of — this  ?' 

She  was  persistent  as  a  child,  and  yet 
the  childlike  frankness  of  her  eyes  had 
been  washed  away — in  tears?  and  yet  she 
must  be  answered  plainly  like  a  woman. 
Major  Wyndham  bowed  his  head. 

VOL.  III.  I 
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1  Because  of  this,'  lie  repeated,  laying  his 
hand  for  a  moment  on  his  breast.  Then  he 
banished  his  momentary  gravity  with  a 
laugh  ;  a  laugh  is  a  simple  method  of  infus- 
ing a  joke  into  any  subject. 

But  Ames,  seeing  his  face,  heard  no 
laugh  ;  her  lips  twitched,  she  drummed  her 
fingers  on  her  lap,  her  head  sank  forward. 
These  symptoms  of  distress  were  quiet  and 
controlled,  but  agitation  is  infectious  ;  for  a 
moment  Arthur  watched  her,  her  drooping 
figure  steeped  from  head  to  foot  in  crape. 

c  Won't  you  have  Max  for  your  brother  ?' 
he  asked  her,  speaking  cheerfully,  as 
though  he  did  not  treat  her  distress 
seriously.  '  Isn't  he  good  enough  for 
Elsie  ?' 

'  No,  no.' 

4  He's  a  nice  young  fellow ;  he   doesn't 
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interest  me,  he  never  did,  but  that's  my 
fault,  of  course,  for  Elsie  likes  him.  You 
know  the  Beast  made  Beauty  happy.  Why 
are  you  crying  ?  Why  should  you  cry  ? 
Why — should  she  not  be  happy  ?  it's — it's 
rather  a  change  to  be — happy  down  here, 
the  pessimists  say. — Don't  cry.' 

c  How  can  I  help  it  ?  For  you  mind  ; 
you  think  I  don't  know  that  you  are — in 
trouble,  but  I  do.     I  saw.     I  understood.' 

c  Do  you  think  I  have  got  through  so 
many  years  all  ales  and  cake,  all  frisk  and 
frolic,  Mrs.  Hacket?  Do  you  think  I 
don't  know  the  luxury  of  a  heart-ache? 
Troubles  are  pretty  thick,  real  and  imagin- 
ary ;  Lucy  breaks  her  heart  over  her  ser- 
vants, cider  is  my  father's  bug-bear.  Mine 
and  yours  we  will  keep  to  ourselves,  we 
will    hide  them,  won't    we?     Bury  them 

i2 
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deep,  out  of  sight,  at  peace,  at  rest,  like 
Precautia,  dear  little  girl. 

u  'Twas  a  green  and  easy  world, 
As  she  took  it :  room  to  play 
(Though  one's  hair  might  get  uncurled 
At  the  far  end  of  the  day). 
What  she  suffered  she  shook  off, 
In  the  sunshine  :  what  she  sinned 
She  could  pray  on  high  enough 
To  keep  safe  above  the  wind.'' 

I  was  reading  that  last  night,  and  think- 
ing of  her,  thinking  of  the  last  thing 
she  wrote  in  the  school-room.  Elsie  gave 
me  the  book.  I  tore  out  the  leaf;  that's 
it,  read  it.  I  left  her  writing  it,  dear  little 
soul. 

"  She  has  seen  the  mystery  hid 
Under  Egypt's  pyramid."  ' 

He  watched  Agnes  as  he  talked  on  at 
random  in  his  determination  to  talk,  and 
to  talk  cf  Celia — watched  her  as  she  read 
the    cramped    handwriting,    as    her   tears 
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blistered  the  smudged  page  of  the  German 
exercise- book  ;  but  as  soon  as  she  had  read 
the  words  she  looked  up. 

'You  will  not  go,'  she  said  ;  c  if  you  are 
mistaken,  if  it  is  not  true,  you  will  not 


go?' 


'  I  am  not  mistaken.' 
c  Do  not  2:0.' 


'  If  I  stayed  on,  and  my  staying 
did — harm — would  it  not  be  better  to  be 
gone?' 

c  Harm  ?  She  would  miss  you.  If  you 
go,  she  would  want  you.' 

'You  may  trust  me,  Mrs.  Hacket,  for  a 
friend.' 

i  Not — if  you  go.' 

c  For  a  friend  who  does  those  whom  he 
— likes — no  harm.' 

c  And,'  anxiously, c  you  will  not  go  away?' 
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'What  I  do,  I  will  do  for  the  best. 
Can't  you  trust  me?' 

Of  course  she  could  trust  him;  she 
would  have  liked  a  fuller  assurance  from 
his  lips,  but  that  could  not  be  obtained, 
for  Lady  Lely  was  shown  into  the  room 
even  as  he  was  speaking. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

'  He  is  well  onward  in  the  way  of  wisdom  who  can  bear 
reproof  and  mend  by  it.' 

Lady  Lely  was  an  industrious  woman  ; 
there  was  nothing  either  indolent  or  pas- 
sive about  her.  Had  she  been  a  shade  or 
two  lower  in  the  social  scale,  her  energies 
would  have  been  safely  swallowed  up  in 
her  own  cottage  ;  for  the  manifold  duties 
of  cook,  nurse,  mother,  housemaid,  laun- 
dress, wife,  and  housekeeper,  which  falls 
in  the  aggregate  on  the  unhappy  shoul- 
ders of  the  labouring  man's  more  labouring 
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wife    is    toil    such    as    drains    all   natural 
proclivities  dry  in  any  woman. 

Lady  Lely  busied  herself  about  her 
neighbours,  she  thought  of  them,  and  she 
thought  for  them,  too.  She  liked  them  to 
walk  her  way  and  to  dance — as  the  saying 
is — to  her  pipe.  When  her  father  had 
admitted  her  to  his  confidence  and  un- 
folded his  cherished  scheme  in  her  ears, 
she  had  listened,  but  she  had  not  been 
pleased.  She  had  had  no  finger  in  this 
pie,  therefore  its  flavour  could  not  be 
wholly  to  her  mind.  That  Elsie  was 
pretty  no  one  possessed  of  eyes  could 
deny ;  Lady  Lely  admitted  it,  but  added 
that  she  was  not  her  style.  Beauty  un- 
adorned was  all  very  well,  but  less  beauty 
artistically  adorned  better  pleased  Lady 
Lely's  cultivated  taste.     She  was  a  good 
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girl,  no  doubt;  and  goodness  was  of  matri- 
monial value  ;  but  Arthur,  with  his  repu- 
tation, might  many  anyone.  Lady  Lely 
had  several  friends,  with  substantial  at- 
tractions, who  would,  either  one  of  them, 
make  him  a  satisfactory  wife. 

Yet,  because  the  rector  had  sought  her 
assistance,  she  was  gratified ;  and,  as  her 
frowns  were  not  likely  to  block  the  path 
of  love,  she  might  as  well  smile  on  the  pair, 
making  believe  that  these  smiles  of  hers 
were  effective  and  appreciated. 

At  any  rate,  Lady  Lely  was  '  in  the 
know,'  and  was  an  interested  looker-on 
who  intended  to  see  the  game.  She  had 
now  been  at  the  rectory  three  weeks ;  she 
had  paid  her  home  this  preposterously 
lengthy  visit,  and  she  had  kept  an  intel- 
ligent outlook  on  the  situation  from  which 
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she  had  drawn  her  own  conclusions.  These 
conclusions  had  lately  assumed  a  serious 
aspect,  and  they  had  given  Lady  Lely, 
who  was  by  no  means  an  over-anxious  or 
over-sensitive  person,  a  wakeful  night. 
She  was  a  clergyman's  daughter  who  had, 
at  least,  been  brought  up  '  in  the  way  she 
should  go,'  though  her  mind  since  her  mar- 
riage had  widened  considerably  to  keep 
pace  with  her  experience ;  for  the  Lelys 
were  of  the  world,  worldly,  and  their  friends 
were  to  match  them.  In  her  set — which 
was  a  remarkably  lively  set — Lady  Lely 
bore  the  character,  on  Avhich  she  prided 
herself,  of  not  only  being  prudent  herself, 
but  of  being  extremely  particular  about 
the  prudence  of  her  neighbours.  She  was 
worldlv-wise  with  the  wisdom  relished 
and  approved  of  by  the  world, — using  that 
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word  in  its  methodistical  sense.  She  was 
kindly  too,  and  fond  of  her  father,  no  one 
in  her  family  should  make  an  irretrievable 
error ;  she,  Lady  Lely,  would  prevent  it. 
She  knew  when  to  speak,  and  speak  she 
would.  She  was  a  fluent  speaker,  frank, 
too,  with  a  frankness  which  did  not  falter 
though  it  treated  of  subjects  which  it  is 
customary  to  handle  with  extreme  deli- 
cacy. 

When  her  brother  entered  his  home  on 
the  following  day,  as  he  passed  the  draw- 
ing-room door  which  stood  ajar,  Lady  Lely 
called  him  by  name ;  he  turned  round  and 
obeyed  her  summons. 

He  found  her  standing  by  the  window  ; 
she  did  not  look  at  him,  she  was  staring 
hard  with  a  fixed  stare  at  the  flower- 
beds. 
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c  Do  you  want  me,  Lucy?' 

L I  have  wanted  you,  I  have  been  alone 
for  hours.  I  have  looked  for  you,  I  have 
been  to  Hillsden,  you  were  not  there.' 

'  No,  I  went  to  the  Hackets.' 

'  How  is  Agnes  ?' 

'  Much  as  usual.' 

1  How  is  Mister  Hacket?' 

'  I  made  no  enquiries.  No  doubt  he's 
all  right.  I  don't  know  that  he  is  apt  to 
ail.' 

c  He  is,  for  a  man  of  his  age,  remarkably 
healthy.' 

Lady  Lely  turned  her  back  abruptly  on 
the  flower-beds  and  faced  Arthur.  She 
was  a  tall  woman,  and  held  herself  very 
straight ;  her  eyes  were  acute  and  piercing, 
she  fixed  them  on  her  brother's  face  and 
kept  them  there. 
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'  Hacket  is  no  Methusaleh,  Lucy ;  men 
of  his  age  are  often  hale.' 

c  He  is  forty  years  older  than  his  wife.' 

'Forty,  is  he?  I  had  an  idea  he  was 
more  than  that.' 

1  That  is  thirty  years  too  old,  Arthur.' 

c  A  matter  of  taste,  my  dear.' 

'  Nonsense  !'  though  Lady  Lely  laughed 
as  she  spoke,  her  eyes  did  not  make  merry 
too,  but  kept  watching.  c  Nonsense  !  it  is 
no  matter  of  taste,  but  a  matter  of  ex- 
pediency. Xo  one  doubts  why  the  little 
girl  married  him.' 

1  What  no  one  doubts  must  be  true, 
Lucy.' 

i  Money  is  not  at  all  a  bad  thing  for 
which  to  marry.  In  her  case  it  has  turned 
out  well,  she  has  got  every  blessed  thing 
she   wants.     Of  course   he   is  not  quite  a 
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gentleman,  but  she  knew  what  he  was, 
that  is  not  a  surprise  sprung  upon  her  ; 
he  is  very  good  to  her  and  very  fond  of 
her,  as  is  apparent  to  everyone.  They  say 
she  hadn't  enough  to  eat  at  home ;  no 
wonder  she  appreciates  the  good  things  of 
life.  She  was  very  lucky  to  alight  on  Mr. 
Hacket.' 

'  The  whole  family  of  Trevors  are  re- 
markably lucky.' 

c  Is  that  irony,  Arthur?  No,  no,  this 
death  was  very  sad  indeed.  There  are 
things  worse  than  death  ;  disgrace  is  worse, 
and  so,'  laughing  again,  '  is  poverty. 
Poverty  is  such  a  hateful  thing,  and  she 
has  escaped  poverty.  I  call  Agnes  Trevor 
a  lucky  girl ;  and  she  has  improved,  she  is 
pretty  in  a  die-away  style,  those  soft 
martyr-like  ways  of  hers  are  ingratiating.' 
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c  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  martyr- 
like.' 

c  Serenely  resigned,  I  mean.  We  are 
most  of  us  martyrs,  we  women,  Arthur  ; 
we  all  bewail  something.  It's  dull  to  be 
content,  it  is  shallow  to  be  content ;  the 
woman  who  is  most  hugely  discontented 
and  makes  most  fuss  about  it  is  impressive 
and  revered;  but  serene  resignation  is 
more  taking  to  your  sex.  Agnes  is  a 
martyr.  She  married  cautiously,  without 
sentiment.  She  has  her  little  comforts, 
her  gowns,  her  everything  for  which  she 
struck  her  bargain — no  doubt  she  mourns 
for  sentiment.  She  might  have  married  a 
fascinating  pauper — they  are  common  as 
blackberries — but  fascination  overlaid  with 
bills  and  sacrifices  gets  smothered,  senti- 
ment cools   (it  has  been  known  to  cool), 
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and  Agnes  might  have  found  herself  sigh- 
ing for  Mr.  Mortimer  Hacket,  comfort,  and 
kindness.  She  is  the  sort  of  person  whom 
sighing  suits,  who  thrives  on  martyrdom. 
Don't  go,  Arthur,  I  want  to  talk  to  you.' 

i  My  dear,  you  have  been  talking.  I 
have  listened  and  learned  ;  but  now  I  want 
to  smoke.' 

'  Then  come  out  on  the  terrace,  it  is  a 
lovely  evening.     I  want  a  turn.' 

4 1  don't,  I  am  lazy.  I  want  an  arm- 
chair and  my  pipe.' 

c  Arthur,  you  are  a  slave  to  your  pipe ; 
you    should   be  slave    to   a   better  thing. 


You  should  marry 


c  Why  ?  Must  I  serve  tivo  masters  ? 
You  have  no  pity  on  your  kith  and 
kin.' 

c  Arthur,  be  serious.     Marry,  it  is  your 
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duty  to  marry ;  we  all  wish  you  to  marry. 
You  are  good  at  "  duty,"  if  at  nothing 
else,  so  you  tell  us.     Marry,  my  dear  boy.' 

1  Everyone  says  I  am  going  to  marry  my 
little  neighbour  here — everyone  but  she, 
herself,  says  so.' 

'  I  heard  the  rumour.  I  thought  it  true 
at  first.' 

c  Don't  you  think  it  true  now  ?' 

'  No; 

'  You  see  that  I  haven't  a  chance.  You 
see  that  shock-headed  Peter  is  my  victorious 
rival.  Shall  I  shoot  him  and  carry  off  the 
lady?' 

c  He  is  a  dreadfully  uninteresting  person.' 
Lady  Lely's  searching  eyes  could  find 
nothing  constrained  in  her  brother's  man- 
ner; he  was  easy  and  genial,  he  refused  to 
read  between  the  lines   or  to  respond  to 
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her  earnestness  of  mind.  She  would  not 
baulked  of  her  duty,  she  knew  what 
she  was  about,  she  was  on  the  right  road, 
she  would  reach  her  goal  and  strip  out  the 
ugly  truth  from  its  concealing  trappings 
and  show  it  him  as  it  was,  not  as  it 
seemed. 

6  He  is  a  lucky  chap.' 

1  You  don't  envy  him  ?' 

c  Lucy,  why  may  I  not  dissemble  my 
broken  heart  ?  Do  you  call  this  talking  ? 
It  is  uncommonly  like  a  lecture.' 

Lady  Lely  began  to  pace  up  and  down 
the  room,  the  rustle  of  her  skirts  was 
irritable,  she  was  even  a  little  flushed,  and 
her  eyes  shone. 

■  Arthur,  do  you  remember  the  days 
when  you  were  a  naughty  boy,  when  I 
used  to  scold  you  ?' 
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'  I  even  recollect  the  days  when  you 
tweaked  my  hair  and  pinched  me,  Lucy.' 

'  I  am  going  to  do  it  again.' 

'  I  shouldn't  attempt  it.  I  have  grown 
since  then.  I  am  a  couple  of  inches  taller 
than  your  ladyship.' 

'  Arthur,  come  up  to  town  with  me 
to-morrow.' 

c  You  invited  me  last  week.  I  told  you 
of  my  difficulties.  1  love  Dorfold,  and  I 
loathe  London.' 

'  These  tastes  are  new.' 


'  Strong  as  new  wine.' 


'  Let  me  tell  you  a  story,  Arthur.' 

'  With  no  moral,  Lucy.' 

c  Yes,  with  a  moral;   the   only  truth  of 
the  story  is  the  moral.' 

c  Don't  you  think  I  know  the  story  and 
the  moral  ?' 

k2 
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c  Hear  it  again.  I  can  tell  the  version 
told  yon  in  yonr  youth,  the  version  which 
yon  have  forgotten,  bnt  which  was,  after 
all,  the  practical,  the  wise, — I  had  almost 
said  the  true  story.' 

'  I  have  a  long  memory,  my  dear ;  I 
remember — everything — as  yon  remember 
it.  It's  just  upon  dinner-time,  I  cannot 
wait  and  listen  to  the  twice  telling  now. 
Many  things  are  best  untold,  Lucy.' 

c  Yes,  as  there  are  things  best  unthought, 
undone.' 

c  Unthink  anything  unpleasant.' 

'  Won't  you  listen  to  me  ?' 

c  No,  I  have  listened,  you  are  enigmatical 
— a  little  obscure.' 

1 1  am  ready  to  speak  plainly — for  your 
sake  and — for  hers.' 

He  was  on  his  way  from  the  room,  but 
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he  turned  round  and  faced  her;  they 
were  not  a  foot  apart,  there  was  some 
power  about  him  which  silenced  her. 

1  Hush,  Lucy,  that  is  enough.  You 
have  tweaked  and  pinched,  you  have  done 
your  part,  you  can  do  no  more.' 

He  had  gone,  she  had  been  weak  enough 
to  let  him  go,  her  misgivings  grew  apace. 
She  did  not  understand  her  brother,  but 
she  concluded  he  was  no  better  and  no 
worse  than  his  fellows,  though  he  had 
fads,  enthusiasms,  and  sentiments  unshared 
by  that  type  of  mankind  with  which  she 
was  most  familiar. 

It  would  have  eased  her  mind  to  have 
spoken  out  her  views  of  his  business ;  he 
would  not  brook  her  interference,  she  told 
herself  that  he  had  glared  dangerously  at 
her  as   soon   as   she  had  alluded  to   that 
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c  silly  little  woman.'  Of  course  he  had 
meant  nothing  at  first.  Anglo-Indian 
fashion,  he  had  elected  to  form  a  friendship 
with  a  married  woman,  but  he  had  not 
chosen  an  old  campaigner  for  his  comrade, 
with  whom  he  might  have  played  harm- 
lessly at  his  game.  But  with  Agnes  it 
was  different,  '  it  was  a  game  which ' — 
emphatically — '  she  did  not  understand.'' 

Amongst  Lady  Lely's  acquaintance  were 
many  women  who  whiled  away  superfluous 
time  in  such  recreative  friendships  and 
took  no  special  harm,  who  even  loved 
(discreetly)  and  who  mourned  (discreetly) 
when  the  lover  rode  away.  And  loved 
again  and  mourned  again,  and  loved 
again  and  mourned  again  with  crows'-feet 
and  with  wrinkles,  the  play  killed  the 
time, — they  called  their  pastime  'living,' 
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and  the  c  love '  they  cultivated  *  life.' 
Why  had  not  Arthur  chosen  a  c  play- 
fellow '  from  these  ranks  ?  There  was 
plenty  of  choice  for  him,  the  genus  is  not 
rare. 

Lady  Lely  did  not  like  Arthur's  method 
of  receiving  her  tweaks  and  pinches. 
Throughout  her  lengthy  visit  to  the 
rectory  he  had  allowed  her  no  glance 
below  the  surface  of  his  mood,  and  the 
mood  had  been  one  of  level  light-hearted- 
ness,  in  which  she  did  not  altogether 
believe.  Fever,  ague,  neuralgia,  and  c  an 
attraction '  in  a  dead-alive  county,  are 
not  helps  to  a  level  light-heartedness  in 
any  man.  Had  Arthur  not  felt  deeply,  he 
would  not  have  been  on  his  guard ;  deep 
feeling  is  dangerous. 

Mr.  Wynclham's    credulity  was    pretty 
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but  tiresome,  and  of  course  the  sister 
threw  dust  into  some  eyes, — the  girl,  Elsie 
herself,  was  to  blame.  How  could  she 
be  so  dense,  so  blind,  so  self-absorbed  and 
selfish  as  to  weed  walks  with  an  uninter- 
esting person,  when  it  was  her  business 
to  be  c  weeding  '  elsewhere  ?  How  could 
she  waste  all  her  energies  in  sorrowing 
after  a  sister  who  was  out  of  reach,  when 
the  sister  near  at  hand  was  descending  a 
path  which  led  downhill  to  a  grave  over 
which  no  flowers  could  be  hung  ?  There 
were  deaths,  over  which  sneers,  not  sym- 
pathy, were  offered  the  bereaved.  No  such 
grave  should  be  dug  at  Dorfold, — it  was  a 
blessing  for  the  community  that  Lady  Lely 
was  on  the  spot. 

If  Agnes  would  not  listen  to  her,  Agnes 
should    listen    to   her    sister.      Elsie  was 
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eighteen, — a  reasonable  age;  she  was  a  sen- 
sible girl,  who  had  been  schooled  into 
sense  by  a  series  of  events ;  she  would  do 
as  Lady  Lely  told  her  to  do,  she  would 
say  what  she  was  told  to  say,  once  her 
eyes  were  opened. 

From  one  point  of  view,  opening  the  eyes 
of  the  blind  is  an  unhallowed  proceeding ; 
Lady  Lely  did  not  quite  fancy  her  self- 
imposed  task,  but,  for  Arthur's  sake,  she 
must  do  it.  Sooner  or  later  the  eyes  must 
see ;  a  simpleton  has  an  untroubled  life, 
but  is  a  nuisance  to  his  wiser  neighbours. 
Lady  Lely  might  have  gone  herself  to  the 
fountain-head ;  she  might  have  carried  her 
clear  pitcher  of  cold  water  to  Agnes,  and 
awakened  her  roughly,  with  a  drenching, 
but  such  a  visit  meant  a  scene,  a  commo- 
tion, an  awkward  memory,  if  it  meant  no 
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worse.  Besides,  Agnes  was  the  sort  of 
woman  who  would  listen  to  a  story  with  a 
moral  if  told  to  her ;  the  sisters  were  un- 
usually attached,  such  a  story  told  in  such 
a  manner  as  Elsie  would  tell  it,  must  have 
a  wholesome  effect, — it  was  impossible, 
gauging  Agnes's  character  so  far  as  the 
schemer  knew  it,  to  doubt  of  its  salutary 
effect. 

Poor  Elsie. — Well,  we  were  given  eyes 
to  see,  it  was  time  she  learned  to  use  those 
deep  blue  eyes  of  hers  to  some  purpose. 
She  might  be  a  little  staggered  for  a 
moment  by  the  panorama  that  Lady  Lely 
would  show  her.  She  had  hitherto  existed 
in  a  fool's  paradise  of  milk  and  water,  but 
c  our  evil  or  our  careless  actions  incur  debts 
every  day  that  humanity,  sooner  or  later, 
must  discharge ;'  to  this  rule  of  life  Elsie 
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must  conform,  she  must  pay  her  mite  to- 
wards her  sister's  debt. 

It  was  not  so  long  since  Lady  Lely's 
girlhood  that  she  had  quite  forgotten  its 
foolish,  innocent  dreams  ;  it  was  not  so 
long  since  her  soul  had  been  spotted  with 
the  world,  that  she  had  altogether  for- 
gotten what  the  knowledge  of  these  blem- 
ishes might  cost  Elsie.  She  was  sorry ; 
but  sorrow,  in  her  case,  '  was  enough,' 
to-morrow  she  would  go  to  Hillsclen,  to- 
morrow she  would  make  her  explanations, 
to-morrow  there  should  be  no  playing 
at  cross-purposes,  and  to-morrow  Arthur 
should  find  that  her  story,  with  a  moral,  had 
been  told,  that  though  she  did  not  argue 
she  could  act. 

Xow  that  Lady  Lely's  plan  was  laid,  her 
mind  made  up,  she  was  comparatively  at 
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ease,  and  she  could,  without  an  effort,  be 
pleasant  and  chatty  at  dinner.  She  told 
many  tales — but  none  with  morals — she 
was  unconstrained  and  affectionate,  she  was 
particularly  c  nice  '  to  Arthur,  never  had 
she  been  more  genial  and  caressing.  The 
rector  sighed  as  he  kissed  her  good- 
night. 

c  We  have  had  a  delightful  evening, 
Lucy, — delightful.  I  wish  you  could  stay 
on  a  little  longer.' 

'  I  have  over-stayed  my  leave,  papa.' 

c  Arthur  has  been  so  well  since  you 
came.  Ah,  my  dear,'  looking  meaningly, 
suggestively  at  her,  c  the  house  is  a  differ- 
ent thing  with  a  woman  in  it.' 

'  You  hear  what  papa  says,  Arthur, — 
when  will  you  make  him  happy  ?  When 
will  you  take  his  hint?' 
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c  "  A  woman  "  is  so  vague,  father,  if  it 
isn't  the  ri^ht  woman  the  innovation  mi^ht 
not  be  an  improvement.' 

c  You  know  the  right  sort,  you  are  such 
a  procrastinating  fellow,  bring  her  here.' 

Mr.  Wynclham's  voice  was  earnestness 
itself,  but  his  companions  laughed  as 
though  he  had  been  joking. 

c  I  want  him  to  come  back  with  me.  I 
know  the  very  thing  for  him.  I  could 
manage  it  all,  he  should  have  no  trouble, 
but  he  won't  come.' 

'  Xot  just  now,  Lucy.  On  my  way  out 
I'm  coming  to  you.' 

'  Your  way  where  ?' 

c  To  the  Far  East.' 

As  Arthur  walked  away,  Mr.  Wyndham 
looked  at  his  daughter  anxiously. 

'  There,'  he  said,  c  there,  that  is  the  way 
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he  has  spoken  two  or  three  times  lately. 
He  doesn't  mean  it, — eh,  Lucy  ?' 

4 I  think,'  slowly,  impressively,  and  in  a 
whisper,  '  I  think  I  should  let  him  mean 
it.  I  should  let  him  go.  It  would,  per- 
haps, be  better  for  him  and  happier  for 
him  that  he  should  go.' 

All  the  genial  lines  faded  out  of  the 
rector's  face  as  though  they  had  never 
been ;  he  stared,  almost  angry  in  his 
surprise  and  disappointment,  at  Lady 
Lely. 

4  You  have  done  no  good  ?' 

4  None.' 

4  You  don't  think  there  is  any  chance?' 

4  None.' 

4 1  am  bewildered,  Lucy,  and  amazed. 
Lucy,  he  has  behaved  badly,  with  no  sense 
of  honour,  with  no  sense  of ' 
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'  Hush,  papa,  you  do  not  understand. — 
I  think,  no, — I  am  sure  that  Elsie  will 
marry  young  St.  Maur.' 

The  rector  thought  over  these  words  a 
full  minute,  while  his  daughter  watched 
him  with  her  hand  on  his  arm ;  when  he 
lifted  his  eyes  they  were  wet. 

1  Poor  fellow,'  he  murmured,  '  poor  boy. 
I  understand,  I  see  it  all  clearly  now  ;  he 
shall  go,  he  must  go,  he  better  go.  Poor 
Arthur — now — I  understand. ' 

Lady  Lely  told  herself  as  she  walked 
upstairs  that  all  was  going  well,  and  that 
her  father,  to  his  dying  day,  '  should  never 
understand.' 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Know  when  to  speak — for  many  times  it  brings 
Danger,  to  give  the  best  advice  to  kings. 

Herrick. 

Max  was  late  for  breakfast,  but  Elsie  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  treat  him  with 
ceremony  and  postpone  her  own  meal  till 
his  arrival.  She  had  finished  her  toast 
and  tea,  and  was  sitting  on  the  window- 
seat  when  he  came  clown. 

He  was  not  famishing  for  food  but  for 
companionship  this  morning;  he  seated 
himself  on  the  window-seat  by  Elsie's  side, 
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as  though  breakfast  was  not  worth  serious 
consideration. 

c  You  are  late,  Max,  it  is  nearly  nine 
o'clock.' 

c  I  have  been  for  a  walk.  I  couldn't 
sleep,  so  I  got  up  and  went  out.' 

L  Then  do  get  your  breakfast,  you  must 
be  starving.' 

Her  word  was  law ;  he  poured  out  his 
tea,  dug  his  egg  out  of  the  breakfast-cup 
of  hot  water,  where  it  had  been  placed  for 
warmth,  pattered  round  the  table  after  his 
requirements  in  silence, — once  upon  a 
time  no  pattering  would  have  been 
necessary. 

Elsie  had  many  morning  duties  await- 
ing her,  but  she  stayed  idly  where  she  was. 
There  lay  upon  the  table  a  black-edged 
envelope  addressed  to  Maxwell  St.  Maur, 

VOL.  III.  l 
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Esq.  upon  this  her  pensive  eyes  were  fixed. 
She  mistrusted  the  contents  of  that  letter, 
until  the  news  it  brought  was  told  to  her 
she  had  no  energy  for  duty  and  nothing  to 
say. 

Max  made  an  indifferent  breakfast  and 
he  made  it  leisurely ;  when  he  had  finished 
he  lit  his  pipe,  and  still  the  black-edged 
envelope  lay  untouched. 

c  Max,  when  I  get  a  letter,  /  open  it.' 

'  When  I  get  one  of  your  letters,  /  open 
it.' 

Here  was  another  of  those  things  which 
he  had  taken  to  saying  the  last  day  or 
two.  His  eyeglass  was  firmly  screwed 
into  his  eye,  he  had  reseated  himself  upon 
the  window-seat,  two  dimples  flickered  for 
a  moment  into  the  hearer's  cheeks,  and  he 
saw  them  there. 
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c  If  you  open  them,  that  is  about  all  you 
do.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  ?' 

'  You  don't  read  them,  at  least  you  never 
used  to  answer  any  questions  which  I 
asked  you.' 

'  When  I  was  a  boy,'  he  said,  '  I  was  a 
fool.  The  last  letter  you  wrote  to  me  I 
read  a  hundred  times.' 

c  You  have  often  told  me  my  letters  were 
full  of  nothing  but  commas,  questions,  and 
superfluous  consonants.  Was  the  last  one 
so  interesting?' 

'  Three  hurried  lines — but  it  was  yours, 
Elsie.' 

She  rose,  and  fetching  the  black-edged 
envelope  she  put  it  in  his  hand. 

'  Open  it,  Max.' 

L  I  am  afraid  of  it.' 

l2 
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cWhy?' 

L  It  may  bring  me  bad  news,  it  is  probably 
a  summons  to  town.7 

'  Don't  you  want  to  go  ?' 

'  No — I  can't  bear  to  leave  you, — that's 
the  fact.' 

Here  was  her  dread,  the  precise  fear  she 
had  felt  shared  by  him,  a  care  shared  is  a 
care  halved ;  no,  because  he  shared  the 
trouble  it  was  a  trouble  no  longer. 

c  You  have  stayed  so  long,'  she  said, 
gently,  to  cheer  him.  '  You  have  been 
very  good  to  me,  you  have  helped  me,  now 
I  must,  I  can  try  to  help  myself.  Sooner  or 
later  you  will  be  obliged  to  go.  That  is  how 
you  used  to  comfort  me,  Max,  when  T  was 
a  little  girl  and  packed  for  you,  and  cried 
as  I  packed  because  you  were  going  back 
to  school.' 
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c  That  was  a  very  long  while  ago,'  said 
the  young  man  moodily, l  we  have  changed 
since  then.' 

c  I  have  not  changed,'  lifting  her  blue 
eyes  to  his  ugly  face. 

"  Xot  changed,'  he  repeated,  with  a  tragic 
gesture, — looking  into  her  face  and  then 
dropping  his  eyeglass  as  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  do  when  much  moved  by  emotion. 
*  Xot  changed  ?  Then  I  don't  know  what 
the  word  changed  means.' 

c  I  have  grown  up,'  a  little  hurt  at  his 
vehemence.  c  I  don't  get  angry,  because  I 
can't  when  I  am  sad,  and  I  could  not 
argue  with  you  now,  Max,  because  Ave 
always  think  the  same  about  every  little 
thing — haven't  you  noticed  it  ?  But  I  have 
not  changed,  I  could  not  change.  I'm  like 
the  weather-cock    on   the  stables  jammed 
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down  by  rough  weather  and  fixed  fast. 
I  only  creak  in  the  wind,  I  can't  veer 
round.' 

He  looked  upon  the  weather-cock  to 
which  she  likened  herself  and  sighed  •  then 
he  tore  open  his  letter,  which,  when  he 
had  read,  he  tossed  upon  the  floor. 

c  Does  he  want  you,  Max  ?' 

c  Yes,  Professor  Fogo — stupid  old  fool ! 
— is  to  be  there  next  week,  and  I'm  to  come 
and  meet  him.  There  are  a  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  things  for  me  to  do  and  to 
see  to.' 

To  hear  Max  growling  and  snarling  at 
the  great  professor,  over  whose  books  he 
pored,  was  4  very  new,'  indeed.  Change, 
at  which  he  sighed,  was  busy  with  him, 
too. 

c  But,  Max,  Colonel  St.  Maur  is  fond  of  you, 
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he  lias  clone  and  will  do  so  much  ;  of  course 
he  wants  you  to  be  with  him  now  that  he 
is  alone.  Professor  Fogo  sounds — sounds 
interesting ;  surely  you  will  like  to  get  back 
to  your  work.' 

-  Do  you  remember  what  you  told  me 
long  ago?  Do  you  remember  that  you 
said  I  was  of  no  use  to  anyone,  that  I 
crammed  my  head  with  odds  and  ends  of 
uselessness,  that  I  cared  for  no  one  and 
missed  everything?  All  true,  Elsie,  all 
true,  except  one  part  of  the  prophecy.' 

He  spoke  with  such  bitterness  that  Elsie 
laid  her  hand  soothingly  on  his. 

c  Those  were  the  sort  of  stories  I  told 
when  I  was  angry,  Max.' 

c  You  foretold  that  I  should  miss  every- 
thing ;  it  was  no  story,  it  was  true,  you 
were  right      1  have  missed — everything.' 
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'  You  are  morbid,  Max.  Are  you  going 
to  make  me  argue  when  you  hate  it  ?  What 
have  you  missed  ?  Nothing.  You  have 
got  much  more  than  you  dreamed.  Think 
of  Colonel  St.  Maur,  of  the  books,  the  lei- 
sure, the  money.  You  are  the  luckiest  boy 
in  the  whole  world.' 

'  You  don't  understand,' vhe  said,  holding 
her  hand.  c  Come  out,'  for  she  began  to 
tell  him  of  her  duties  and  her  lack  of  time, 
c  come  out  into  the  garden,  come  out  for 
a  turn  in  the  sun,  it  is  such  a  perfect  day ; 
soon  I  shall  be  back  in  smoke,  and  dirt, 
and  noise ;  don't  grudge  me  an  hour, 
Elsie.' 

The  sun  had  not  dried  all  the  clew  on 
the  long  grass,  the  lawn  was  wet,  but  the 
boy  and  girl,  linked  arm  and  arm,  were 
indifferent  to  that  fact;  the   turf  was  soft 
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to  their  wandering  feet,  the  fresh  air  blew 
about  them,  the  sun  shone  warm  on  their 
bare  heads.  She  was  conscious  only  of 
the  sunshine,  the  fragrance,  the  fulness  of 
the  happy  morning,  he  was  desperately 
miserable.  Elsie  had  been,  in  past  times, 
— he  confessed  as  much  in  saner  moments, 
— both  a  nuisance  and  a  superfluous  pos- 
session, yet  she  had  been  wholly  his, 
humbly  his.  Xow  that  nothing  in  the 
wide  world  was  worth  possessing  save  she 
shared  it,  now  that  he  c  looked  in  her  eyes 
and  saw'  her  as  she  was,  then  at  this 
supreme  moment  he  found  that  another 
man  had  annexed  his  property,  and  that 
the  desire  of  his  eyes  was  no  longer  his. 
Max  was  jealous,  and  Max  had  fallen  in 
love.  He  did  not  enjoy  the  beauty  of 
the  morning;    the  corner  of   the   rectory, 
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which  might  be  seen  from  the  Hillsden 
flower-garden,  was  out  of  range  of  his 
vision,  but,  in  his  mind's  eye,  these  bricks 
and  mortar  blocked  all  other  sights. 

Elsie  should  never  guess  what  suffering 
she  caused  him ;  the  suffering  itself  was 
some  satisfaction — did  it  not  flow  from  the 
divine  source  of  Max's  angel?  If  she 
would  be  a  little  less  confiding  and  sis- 
terly he  could  have  borne  it  better. 

( )f  what  use  was  his  scholarship  ? 
Would  any  girl  give  a  fig  for  mental 
developments  ?  In  the  blissful  days  when 
Elsie  had  been  his,  though  she  had  revelled 
in  his  success  she  had  done  her  best  to 
block  the  road  which  led  him  thither — his 
books  were  her  foes,  his  time  her  property. 
He  was  ready,  at  this  crisis   of  feeling,  to 
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make  a  bonfire  of  his  library,  and  learn 
nothing  on  earth  but  the  Ante. 

His  enemy  had  valour,  a  flat  back,  im- 
maculate boots,  a  sleek  head,  irreproach- 
able collars — how  could  he  hope  to  better 
these  enormous  advantages,  he  who  was 
so  little  worthy,  body  or  soul,  of  the  lady 
who  paced  the  lawn  arm  in  arm  with  him, 
and  who  turned  to  look  into  his  ugly  face 
when  he  sighed  ? 

c  What  is  the  matter,  Max  ?' 

c  My  pipe  has  gone  out.' 

c  Doesn't  it  draw,  or  were  you  absent  ? 
Arthur  always  lets  his  pipe  out.' 

At  this  name  Max  flushed,  as  freckled, 
red-haired  faces  flush,  from  brow  to  chin, 
— a  beetroot  flush. 

c  Elsie  ' — he  was  not  D'ohio-  to  reveal  his 
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secret,  only  turn  the  sod  and  take  a  peep 
at  it  in  her  company, — c  Elsie,  how  much 
longer  is  this  going  on  ?  When  are  you 
going,' — he  was  as  hoarse  as  a  raven,  and 
paused  to  clear  his  rough  throat, — ;  when 
are  you  going  to  be  married ?  When  is  it 
going  to  be  announced?  How  much  longer 
is  Wyndham  to  wait  for  you?' 

The  hold  she  had  upon  the  speaker's 
arm — she  had  leaned  upon  him — grew 
very  light ;  she  looked  aside. 

c  Till  Doomsday — if  he  waits  for  me,' 
she  remarked ;  her  rich  voice  was  low  and 
soft.  Why  did  his  thumping  heart  croak 
unmusically  in  his  throat  when  he  spoke  ? 

'  But — you  like  him  ?' 

c  Very  much.' 

'  When  are  you  going  to — to ?' 

c  I  am  not  going  "  to — to  "  at  all.' 
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Her  laugh  was  both  mischievous  and 
nervous.  Elsie,  amongst  all  those  tal- 
ents of  hers,  possessed  no  talent  for 
lying,  she  was  frank  as  a  schoolboy ; 
though  Max,  with  the  lover-like  capacity 
for  self-torture,  imagined  that  this  de- 
cision of  hers  might  arise  as  much 
from  necessity  as  from  choice,  yet  was 
encouraged  to  repossess  himself  of  her 
hand. 

'  Elsie,  you  know ' 

'  I  know  nothing.  I  am  the  most  ignor- 
ant friend  you  have,  Max.  I  cant  even 
say  my  tables.' 

1  You  used  to  like — me,  Elsie,  and  you 
know — though  you  don't  know  your  tables 
— yet  you  know  that,  when  I  thought 
Wyndham  had  cut  me  out,  it — it  broke 
my  heart — don't  shake    your    head — you 
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let   me    break   my    heart    over    a    myth, 
although  you  know  I  love  you,  dear.' 

Beauty  and  the  Beast  were  arm  in  arm, 
hand  in  hand.  Their  attitude  was  elo- 
quent, a  very  poem  to  be  read  in  their 
faces ;  but  Caroline  had  waited  half-an- 
hour  for  her  mistress  to  order  dinner,  and 
she  had  waited  long  enough.  She  walked 
out  boldly  into  the  sunshine. 

'  If  you  please,  Miss  Elspeth,  Mrs. 
Tade's  a-come,  and  I've  had  no  orders  for 
the  dinner.' 

Ruthlessly  she  separated  them,  knowing 
what  she  did.  Remembering  her  experi- 
ences Avith  her  gardener,  she  told  herself 
there  would  be  lots  of  time  for  that  sort  of 
thing  later  on  ;  but  to  Mrs.  Tade  time  was 
money,  and  Miss  Elsie  was  not  behaving 
well,   Master  Max  was  no  mate  for  her, 
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and  she  had  no  patience  with  Major 
Wyndham,  that  she  had  not.  Elsie  was 
unaware  of  Caroline's  severity ;  she  order- 
ed dinner,  and  she  set  about  her  morning 
duties  in  a  misty  haze  of  happiness  which 
softened  all  things  to  her  sight. 

Somebody  was  waiting  for  her  in  the 
sunshine,  somebody  who  fretted  for  her, 
her  heart  was  c  glad  for  somebody/ 

*  Alas,  ray  mother 
Wept  so  again :  and  I — I  see  her  suffer, 
Yet  cannot  keep  myself  from  being  happy. ' 

Thus  had  Thekla  spoken  to  another 
Max ;  thus  might  Elsie  have  spoken  too. 
With  all  her  recent  sorrow  in  her  mind,  while 
she  sat  by  her  mother's  side,  while  she  saw 
Celia's  work-basket  upon  the  couch,  c  yet 
she  could  not  keep  herself  from  being 
happy.' 
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Elsie  had  no  idea  that  she  was  c  in  love,' 
she  ignored  romance  and  sentiment  as  she 
found  them  in  her  neighbours.  From  her 
babyhood  she  had  singled  out  Max  St. 
Maur  for  the  particular  object  of  her  par- 
ticular preference.  She  was  an  affection- 
ate child,  fond  of  her  kith  and  kin,  but  for 
him  her  affection  had  been  inordinate,  its 
roots  were  deep,  and  had  grown  with  her 


growth. 


Why  she  adored  this  quiet  boy,  who 
took  small  notice  of  her,  she  had  not  in- 
quired; the  feeling  was  to  her  natural, 
inevitable,  requiring  no  explanation.  A 
dog  singles  out  a  member  of  a  family  for 
a  special  friend ;  it  may  bestow  its  faith- 
ful, unreasoning,  and  unreasonable  devo- 
tion upon  an  unworthy  object,  but  its 
choice  once  fixed  never  wavers,  but  abides 
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for  good  and  ill.  To  Elsie,  Max  was  the 
centre  of  the  world ;  the  world  might  be 
flat  and  barren  in  the  eyes  of  others,  but 
she  liked  it,  it  satisfied  her. 

Fate  insisted  that  the  hands  of  an  un- 
conscious, hitherto  most  unappreciative 
young  gentleman  should  hold  her  greatest 
good  or  deepest  ill.  And  he — his  words, 
his  eyes,  he,  as  he  had  been  upon  this 
happy  morning,  had  turned  the  com- 
plexion of  her  preference,  her  affection, 
into  a  new  thing. 

It  was  strange  to  be  shy  of  Max,  and  yet 
she  loitered  on  in  her  mother's  room,  though 
that  mother  had  fallen  into  her  morninff 
sleep,  and  left  Elsie  free  to  go  whither  she 
listed.  She  loitered,  watching  her  impatient 
lover  from  behind  the  curtain  as  he  paced  to 
and  fro  the  lawn  awaiting  her.     She  felt  ex- 
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asperated  at  her  own  foolish  delay  when 
Caroline  opened  the  door,  and,  beckoning  to 
her  with  an  important  air,  said  that,  l  Lady 
Lely  was  downstairs.' 

4 1  thought  she'd  gone  away,'  said  Elsie, 
hurrying  again  to  the  glass ;  she  had 
smoothed  her  hair  very  lately  and  very 
often. 

Elsie  was  awed  by  Lady  Lely.  Was 
she  ever  in  earnest  ?  was  she  laughing  in 
her  sleeve  at  Dorfold  and  its  people? 
Lady  Lely  was  so  smart,  and  held  herself 
with  so  magnificent  a  mien.  Elsie  felt  like 
a  cock-sparrow  beside  a  royal  eagle  when 
the  lady  talked  with  her ;  she  did  not  like 
the  cock-sparrow  feeling,  and  she  wished 
Lady  Lely  at  Jericho. 

4  She's  going  by  the  mid-day  express, 
miss,  and  has  come  to   say  good-bye.     I 
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showed  her  into  the  drawing-room.  You 
are  tidy  enough,  Miss  Elsie,  if  you  haven't 
got  flour  on  your  face  and  the  hair  of 
corpses  and  convicts  frizzled  and  top- 
turdled  on  your  head.' 

Lady  Lely  greeted  Elsie  with  a  kiss. 
Elsie  flushed  at  the  salute,  which  was 
unusual.  Arthur's  taste  was  extraordi- 
nary ;  most  men  who  lack  all  things  else 
do  not  lack  eyes  to  see  a  beautiful  face. 
Few  men  would  overlook  Elsie,  as  she  was 
this  morning,  for  a  wishy-washy,  colourless 
sister.  While  Lady  Lely  pondered  the 
marvellous  question  c  of  matters  of  taste,' 
she  stared  with  her  hard,  brilliant  eyes 
upon  Elsie,  who  blushed  and  blushed 
again  under  her  scrutiny,  the  dimples 
playing  in  her  cheeks,  her  curved  red  lips 
parted  in  a  half-conscious  smile.     She  was 
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so  radiantly  fair  in  her  black  gingham 
dress,  of  excruciating  fashion,  she  was  so 
guileless  and  so  wholesomely  fresh  in  the 
morning  sunshine,  that  her  companion  felt 
an  undefinable  resj:>ect  for  the  girl,  unso- 
phisticated as  she  was. 

'  It  was  kind  of  you  to  come  and  say 
good-bye.' 

Lady  Lely  felt  it  was  extremely  kind. 

c  But  I  have  something  more  to  say  than 
good-bye,  my  clear.  I  have  something 
serious  to  discuss  with  you.' 

Elsie,  Avho  could  c  not  keep  herself  from 
being  happy '  beside  her  mother's  couch, 
and  in  sight  of  Celia's  playthings,  was  not 
to  be  made  anxious  by  Lady  Lely's  dis- 
cussions ;  she  saw  the  shadow  of  a  waiting 
figure  fall  across  the  window,  her  attention 
wandered. 
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1  It's  a  censorious  world,  Elsie.' 

c  Is  it  ?'  smiling. 

c  Yes,  and  you  know  nothing  of  it,  Agnes 
knows  nothing  of  it.  Your  poor  mother 
is  not  strong  enough  to  look  after  you,  to 
see  what  is  happening,  or  what  is  likely  to 
happen.' 

Lady  Lely  grew  impatient,  the  girl 
was  such  a  simpleton,  those  rippling 
smiles,  hot  blushes,  shy  smiles  exasper- 
ated her.  The  task  was  difficult,  Lady 
Lely  wanted  to  be  met  half-way,  time  was 
passing.  Insinuations  were  impossible, 
she  must  act  as  her  own  interpreter  and 
use  plain  language. 

4  Simplicity  is  all  very  well,'  she  said, 
sharply,  c  but  you  know  as  well  as  I  know 
that  Agnes  married  Mr.  Hacket  because  he 
was  a  convenient  person    to    marry,'   she 
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had  wiped  the  sparkle  out  of  her  hearer's 
face  at  last,  '  because  he  asked  her  to  do 
so,  in  fact,  not  because  she  had  any  pre- 
ference for  him.  No  one  blames  a  woman 
for  marrying  conveniently.' 

Elsie  tossed  up  her  head,  her  lips 
straightened.  Lady  Lely  paused  for  a 
reply ;  there  was  none. 

L  She  knew  what  he  was  when  she 
married  him.  To  do  him  justice,  his 
virtues  and  his  failings  are  not  concealed. 
He  maybe  selfish, — show  me  a  man  who  is 
not  selfish,  and  your  discovery  out-soars 
Columbus.' 

c  He  has  been  good  to  us;'  in  a  cold 
measured  tone. 

'No  doubt  of  it,  poor  man.  I  am  very 
angry  with  Arthur ;  I  have  spoken  to  him, 
I  have  entreated  him  to  come  to  London, 
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but  he  declines,  he  means  to  stay  here 
and  play  with  fire  until  some  one  has  been 
badly  burnt.  Agnes  is  foolish,  but  I  don't 
blame  her  as  I  blame  him,  she  mayn't 
quite  understand  how  dangerous  it  is  for 
a  woman  in  her  position  to  trifle  with 
— with  a  very  dangerous  sort  of  amuse- 
ment.' 

c  I  don't  know  what  you  mean.' 

But  that  some  knowledge  dawned  upon 
the  listener  was  made  apparent,  her  face 
grew  pale. 

c  I  mean  that  my  brother  is  attracted, 
fascinated  by  Agnes,  that  he  dangles  after 
her  week  after  week,  and  that  she  en- 
courages and ' 

'  Hush,  Lady  Lely.' 

c  No,  Elsie,  I  don't  hush  till  I've  helped 
her.     You  know  nothing  of  the  world,  or 
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the  ways  of  the  world,  as  I  tell  you  ;  but 
you  must  learn,  it's  a  place  in  which  one 
has  to  live,  therefore  it's  as  well  to  have 
one's  eyes  open  and  one's  wits  about  one. 
If  your  sister  marries  a  man  for  his  money, 
and  then  finds  a  man  she  prefers  to  her 
husband,  it's  nothing  new  in  the  annals  of 
humanity,  but  it's  uncomfortable — we 
must  set  ourselves  about  doing  what  we 
can  to  show  her  that ' 

'Hush!' — the  young  girl's  hands  were 
clenched,  her  head  thrown  back,  her  voice 
was  rough  and  hard, — c  I  will  not  listen  to 
you.' 

'  Only  a  fool  and  a  selfish  fool  closes 
her  eyes  and  shuts  her  ears  and  covets 
ignorance,  Elsie.  Everyone  cannot  be 
blind  and  deaf;  even  my  maid  heard 
gossip  in  the  village.' 
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c  How  dare  you  say  such  things  to  me  ? 
How  dare  }rou  even  think  such  things  of 
Agnes  ?  You  may  know  the  world,  the 
world  you  talk  about,  but  you  don't  know 
Agnes.' 

'  You  are  excessively  rude,  Elsie ;  that 
does  no  good.  Do  you  imagine  I  enjoy 
talking  of  your  sister's  folly?' 

1  Her  folly — hers  ?  You — you  dare  to 
come  here  and  say  this  ?  I — '  drawing 
in  her  breath  in  a  sob, — '  I  could  kill  you, 
Lady  Lely.' 

1  Don't  be  ridiculous,  my  dear;  on  her 
account  I  have  come.  I  quite  know  that 
Agnes  was  by  way  of  being  a  superior 
little  girl.  I  tell  you  all  this  because 
1  do  understand  that  she  is  a  nice 
woman,  a  good  woman;  it  is  the  good 
women  who  do  the  reckless  things — some- 
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times  ;  they  have  acquired  a  fatal  habit  of 
thinking  first  of  their — ahem — others,  then 
of  themselves.  You  don't  find  the  women, 
who  are  not  good,  go  beyond  the  pale ; 
they  are  all  in  society,  they  are  cautious. 
When  a  good  woman  discovers  that  she 
has  a  weakness,  a  flaw  in  her  saintship, 
the  discovery  is  a  shock  that  may  make 
her  reckless ;  recklessness,  under  many 
circumstances,  is  ruin.' 

Lady  Lely's  metallic,  argumentative 
voice  struck  hard  on  Elsie's  burning  ears, 
her  eyes  never  left  the  speaker's  face. 

L  You  forget,  with  so  much  knowledge, 
you  forget  that  Agnes  is  a — Christian.' 

Lady  Lely  smiled ;  here  was  an  old-time 
argument,  but  she  knew  something  of  the 
subject. 
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'St.  Peter  was  a  Christian,  my  dear.  But 
was  he  immaculate  ?  I  think  not.  Yes,  you 
are  furious  with  me,  it  is  not  unnatural,  I 
make  allowances ;  but  your  anger,  unfor- 
tunately, doesn't  alter  the  facts  of  the  case. 
It  does  not  prevent  Arthur  from  haunting 
vour  sister's  home,  from  watching  for  her, 
and  thinking  for  her,  and  living  for  her.  I 
have  to  consider  him,  him  and  papa,  too ; 
if  there  should  be  an  oj)en  scandal,'  her 
brilliant  eyes  shone  upon  those  others 
which  flinched  now  for  the  first  time,  c  it 
would,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  it,  it 
would  kill  papa.' 

Here  Lady  Lely  had  hit  home.  Elsie's 
lips — they  were  white  and  strained — 
quivered  for  a  moment,  her  eyes  sank 
down,  her  head  drooped,  she  put  her  hand 
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to  her  collar  and  pulled  it  loose, — she  was 
being  prepared  for  action,  Lady  Lely 
thought,  and  pressed  her  advantage. 

c  This  is  a  shock  to  you,  Elsie.  Sit  down 
a  moment,  you  look  queer.  Yes,  even  the 
possibility  of  unpleasant  chatter  amongst 
one's  neighbours  is  disagreeable ;  but  the 
tongues  may  be  easily  silenced.  I  want 
you  to  speak  to  Agnes  yourself,  a  word  or 
two  will  do  it,  tell  her  people  are  talking, 
that  Arthur  would  be  ruined,  that  papa 
would  break  his  heart.  If  she  could  see 
you  now,  your  face  would  wither  her  senti- 
ment. Don't  look  so  tragic,  Elsie  ;  sit 
down.  As  soon  as  she  knows  what  is  the 
matter,  she'll  give  it  up.  She's  drifted  on, 
not  understanding  what  it  meant ;  such  a 
natural  thing,  after  all,  she,  who'd  hardly 
ever  seen  a  man  in  her  life,  much  less  a 
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nice  one, — she,  who  has  not  learnt  that  no 
man  on  earth  is  worth  it — or  anything. 
Sit  down,  my  dear;  you  are  ill.' 

1  Why  should  I  be  ill  because  you  talk 
and  deafen  me.  I  am  not  ill.  You  have 
not  paused  one  moment  to  let  me  set  you 
right.  I  hardly  heard  a  word  you  said,  I 
had  to  think — to  think.  I  have  to  tell  you 
of  what  I  never  meant  to  tell — I  mean  just 
yet,  of  course. — There  is  no  other  way  but 
that  to  silence  you.  You  think  yourself 
so  wise,  you  are  so  wise,  but  here  you're 
wrong,  wrong, — you  thought  so  much  and 
understood — so  little.  Arthur  will  laugh 
at  you.  I  must,  I  will  tell  him  what 
you  say  of — Agnes,  even  of  Agnes. — 
Arthur  has  asked  me  to  marry  him.  It  is 
me,  me, — do  you  hear? — me,  whom  you 
may  watch  and  talk  about  and  gossip  over 
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with,  your  maid.  It  is  me  whom  he  loves. 
Is  there  harm  in  that?  Is  there  scandal  in 
that?     Must  Agnes  be  warned  of  that?' 

Lady  Lely  bit  her  lip,  for  Elsie  hurled 
her  words  unpolitely,  thick  and  fast ; 
broken  with  passion,  they  tore  the  lis- 
tener's ears.  This  was  not  the  retort  cour- 
teous, but  there  could  be  no  doubt  the 
girl  spoke  the  truth.  The  elder  lady  stared, 
and  wondered  what  could  it  mean  ?  Did 
this  violence-  imply  that  she  had  been 
hoodwinked,  befooled  ?  that  Elsie  took  her 
tidings  hard  because  she  had  the  greatest 
possible  interest  in  Major  Wyndham  ?  If 
Elsie  was  coy  and  Agnes  confidante,  then 
Lucy  had  made  a  sad  fool  of  herself. 
Could  the  carefully-linked  chain  of  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  be  broken  by  this 
new  light  which  had  been   shed  upon  it  ? 
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Most  assuredly  it  could.  Lady  Lely 
wanted  time  to  think. 

'Are  you  going  to  marry  him ? '  she  in- 
quired, briskly ;  she  was  confounded,  but 
time  was  passing,  she  had  no  leisure  in 
which  to  beat  about  bushes  for  the  game 
she  sought. 

There  was  no  answer  to  Lady  Lely's 
question;  impatiently  she  repeated  it, 

L  Are  you  going  to  marry  Arthur?' 

A  shadow  fell  across  the  window,  and 
Elsie  again  put  her  hand  up  to  loosen  the 
collar  round  her  throat. 

'  I  do  not  know,'  she  answered,  very  low. 
Lady  Lely  jumped  to  a  conclusion — Elsie 
was  coy,  Agnes  toas  confidante;  she  had 
cracked  the  nutshell  within  which  the 
mystery  lay  hid,  and  was  displeased  enough 
to  find  her  error  of  judgment  corrected. 
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c  You  should  make  up  your  mind,  it 
isn't  fair  to  keep  him  waiting.  What  I 
said,  I  said  for  the  best ;  people  have  got 
hold  of  the  wrong  end  of  the  stiek,  and 
you  and  Agnes  better  know  that  it  is  so. 
Women  can't  afford  to  be  talked  about.  I 
should  advise  you  to  say  "  yes,"  and  to 
say  it  quickly.  Xo  doubt  I  made  a  mis- 
take, and  no  doubt  you  were  angry  with 
me,  but  I  won't  quarrel  with  your  dis- 
pleasure if  I've  driven  you  into  marrying 
Arthur.  I  can't  tell  you,  my  dear,  how 
glad  I  am  to  hear  the  attraction  is  not 
Agnes.  Give  her  my  love.  We  shall 
laugh  over  this  some  day.  Good-bye,  I 
must  fly.  I  have  been  here  a  very  long 
while.' 

It  was  a  cold  cheek  which  Lady  Lely 
kissed,  it  was  a  blank  face  to  which  she 
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nodded  her  farewell.  All  the  dimples, 
blushes,  sparkles  banished.  Was  she 
jealous  ?  Probably.  Poor  Arthur !  her 
angel's  face  and  her  fiendish  temper  pro- 
mised him  a  bad  time. 

Lady  Lely  would  keep  her  own  counsel, 
her  brother  must  have  laughed  at  her  in 
his  sleeve ;  but  had  she  been  wrong,  alto- 
gether wrong?  A  blunder  is  easily  made, 
suspicions  are  quick-growing  weeds.  Had 
nothing  been  evil  save  Lady  Lely's  ima- 
gination ?  Had  no  one  been  careless  save 
she,  herself? 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

4  She,  my  white  rose,  dropping  off 
The  high  rose-tree  branch  ? 
The  night  wind  blew  too  rough, 
The  noon  sun  burnt  too  hot.' 

Lady  Lely's  duty  was  done,  and  she  had 
gone.  The  tongue  is  a  headstrong  mem- 
ber which  revolts  from  due  control ;  Elsie's 
4  farewell '  was  barely  articulate,  but  the 
nervous  tremor  of  her  limbs  did  not  pre- 
vent her  preceding  the  visitor  to  the  hall- 
door  with  decorous  courtesy.  She  watched 
her  out  of  sight,  then  she  turned  away  and 
crept  softly  into  the  school-room  •  no  one 
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must  follow  her,  she  must  be  alone,  she 
must  not  only  feel,  she  must  think. 
Feeling  was  just  then  hard  to  strangle. 
The  sick  faintness  of  her  heart  was  ener- 
vating ;  she  struggled  to  regain  her  power 
of  thought,  it  eluded  her.  Then  she  sank 
upon  her  knees  and  prayed ;  she  must  tell 
of  her  pain,  she  was  weak,  feeble,  she 
wanted  help.  She  had  learnt  of  c  the  pas- 
sionate love  which  takes  thought  for  the 
erring  and  weak.'  She  knew  the  L  pitiful 
scorn  of  wrong  which  the  Scriptures 
everywhere  teach.'  She  wanted  pity — 
what  had  she  done  ?  What  had  she  said  ? 
She,  too,  had  done  evil  that  good  might 
come,  nay, — not  wholly  evil,  for  had  she 
not  silenced  that  harsh  voice  which  had 
dared  to  speak  of  Agnes.  The  tongue  is 
a  fire.     Elsie  was  scorched  by  its  flames, 

N  2 
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she  put  her  burning  hands  over  her  eyes. 
Could  the  lips  who  had  praised  Agnes's 
girlhood,  who  had  kissed  her  when  she 
toddled,  as  a  child,  amongst  them,  whisper 
of  her  lightly  now  ? 

Here,  in  the  village,  near  at  hand,  dare 
these  familiar  friends,  to  whom  she  had 
been  so  sweet,  so  gentle,  speak  evil  of 
A«;nes — of  St.  Agnes? 

Elsie  shivered,  burning  hot  though  she 
was,  from  head  to  foot.  A  step,  a  quick, 
familiar  step  trod  the  passage,  approaching 
her.  She  shrank  back  out  of  sight  against 
the  wall,  but  only  for  a  moment.  She  re- 
collected she  had  no  right  to  shrink,  or  to 
hide  herself,  or  to  change  her  gladness 
into  grief.  For  Agnes's  sake  she  must  not 
flinch,  nor  fear.  She  uncovered  her  face 
and  turned  it  to  the  light. 
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When  Max  came  in,  she  greeted  him 
with  a  smile. 

His  dim  eyes  saw  nothing  unusual  in 
her  smile,  nothing  wan  in  her  face,  nothing 
beyond  its  beauty,  he  was  too  agitated, 
himself,  to  be  observant.  He  came  close 
to  her  and  took  her  hand;  it  lay,  soft 
and  cold,  as  a  dead  bird  might  lie,  in  his 
palm. 

'  I  have  been  waiting  so  long,  Elsie.  I 
thought  that  tiresome  woman  was  never 
going.  You  are  cold.  Come  out  into  the 
sunshine,  dear.' 

c  Not  now,'  looking  into  his  tender  eyes, 
but  without  knowing  of  their  tenderness. 

'  You  are  tired,  Elsie ;  come  over  to  the 
window-seat  and  rest.' 

She  said  '  yes  ;'  but  she  did  not  move, 
standing  with  her  hand  in  his. 
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c  Elsie —  clearest — vou   knew    what    I 
meant?' 

c  Yes,'  she  said  again. 

'  But  I  meant  a  thousand,  thousand 
times  more  than  you  knew.  I  was  such  a 
stupid  young  fool  before,  I  did  not  know 
what  you  were  ;  I  took  it  all  as  a  matter  of 
course.  You  and  Agnes — don't  go,  Elsie, 
— you  and  Agnes  were  my  sisters  then. 
Darling,  if  you  will  let  me  live  my  life 
with  you,  then  I  will  show  you  how  I 
love  you ;  after  years  and  years,  then 
you  shall  begin  to  guess  what  you  are  to 
me.' 

He  paused  for  her  answer,  her  cold 
hand  chilled  him. 

c  I  don't  hear  what  you  say — you — you 
mumble  so.' 
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He  threw  his  arm  protectingly  round 
her  ;  she  was  bewildered,  perhaps,  at  his 
passionate  words,  the  boy  was  a  little  over- 
whelmed by  the  strength  of  his  own 
feelings. 

4  Will  you  let  me  be  your  lover,  sweet  ? 
That's  distinct,  Elsie.  I  am  your  lover ; 
some  day  may  I  be  your  husband,  nearer 
still  and  dearer?  Now,  do  you  under- 
stand?' ' 

c  Yes,  I  understand.' 

c  Then  answer,  Elsie.  Whisper,  I  shall 
hear.' 

But  she  did  not  whisper,  it  was  doubt- 
ful— even  to  him — if  she  felt  the  pressure 
of  his  arm  or  responded  in  any  way  to  his 
broken  avowals. 

c  Elsie,  you  shall  have  no  more  worries, 
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no  more  parings  and  savings.  The  sor- 
rows that  come  we  will  face  them  together ; 
we  will  share  everything,  even  our  lives, 
Elsie.  You  do  like  me — you  do,  don't 
you?  You  almost  told  me  so  this 
morning.' 

'  I  said  nothing,'  her  voice  was  low  and 
firm,  she  looked  into  the  eyes  which  were 
so  near  to  hers.  '  Max,  don't  look  so  glad, 
don't  be  like  this,  there  is  no  reason  for  it. 
I  must  think,  I  must  wait.'  She  strove  to 
speak  coherently,  rationally,  to  give  an 
explanation  which  would  satisfy,  without 
hurting  him  more  than  must  be,  that 
would  drive  him  away  and  leave  her  to 
think,  to  act  alone.  '  While  you  talk  like 
this,  I  am  confused  Don't  you  remember 
why  you  first  came  to  me?  Don't  you 
remember  Celia?  we  have  had  trouble  and 
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mother  is  ill,  ill  close  to  us.  I  cannot 
forget  everything — all  in  one  moment — 
this  is  no  time,  no  time  to  be — happy, 
Max.' 

These  were  not  the  words  for  which  he 
Was  listening,  this  was  not  the  scene  his 
imagination  had  forecast.  Chilled  and 
disheartened,  his  eyes  clouded  with  the 
shadow  which  fell  from  hers.  He  took  her 
at  her  word;  slowly  and  dejectedly  he  left 
her,  c  whatever  she  said  it  would  sure  be 
right,'  the  flavour  of  righteousness  was 
bitter  enough  in  his  mouth. 

Max  must  help  to  discharge  the  debt 
upon  which  Lady  Lely  had  meditated.  It 
is  a  spreading  debt,  permeating  far  and 
wide.  The  debtors  nearest  and  dearest 
pay  most  and  heaviest,  but  they  do  not 
pay    to    the    uttermost    farthing.      When 
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shall  the  debt  be  fully  cancelled  ?      When 

'  They  have  gone  and  ta'en  their  wages  '? 

Alas,  who  knows  ? 

Max  went  back  into  the  sunshine,  the 
sunshine  that  was  no  longer  beautiful, 
but  dazzling,  for  he  was  alone  ;  alone  save 
for  the  corner  of  the  rectory  which  had 
re-appeared  upon  his  horizon ;  there  it  was, 
though  misty  and  far  oif.  He  sat  himself 
down  upon  the  seat  in  shade  of  the  labur- 
num,— the  seat  from  whence  Mrs.  Trevor 
had  watched  the  cricket  once  upon  a  time, 
— and  tried  to  school  himself  to  patience 
by  reading.  He  turned  the  pages,  scanning 
each  word  upon  them,  but  all  interest 
had  been  wiped  out  of  the  universe  by 
Elsie's  caution.  Why  should  she  want  to 
think  ?  were  not  her  feelings  sufficient  for 
her  ?  was  it  not  better  to  feel  than  to  think  ? 
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He  felt  so  much,  that  he  could  not  think. 
This  unusual  precaution  was  hard  upon 
him  ;  but* the  rack  was  hers,  so  he  stretched 
himself  upon  it. 

Presently,  through  the  open  French  win- 
dow, Elsie  came  out  upon  the  lawn.  He 
started  up,  and  stood  waiting,  but  she  had 
not  seen  him ;  she  was  strangely  preoccu- 
pied, surely. 

Walking  across  the  grass  to  Celia's  gar- 
den, she  knelt  down  and  gathered  a  small 
bunch  of  the  pink  daphne  growing  there, 
— gathered  the  flowers  with  great  care,  not 
dragging   at   the   tough,  twig-like    stalks, 

DO        O  o      '  o 

but  picking  them  with  slow  deliberation, 
as  though  she  had  no  thought  beyond  her 
nosegay.  She  never  glanced  at  Max  ;  but, 
turning  round,  drew  on  her  gloves  and 
walked    away,  down    the  shrubbery-path, 
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on  to  the  drive.  He  heard  the  click  of  the 
gate  as  it  closed  behind  her  passing 
iigure. 

With  a  flood  of  tenderness,  he  told  him- 
self that  she  was  taking  those  flowers  to 
Celia's  grave,  that  there  she  would  think 
of  him.  He  threw  his  book  down  on  the 
grass  at  his  feet,  his  eyes  grew  soft ;  he 
was  content  to  wait. 

But  Elsie,  shivering  in  the  sunshine, 
was  walking  up  the  drive  which  led  to  her 
sister's  home,  her  living  sister's  home. 
The  other  sister  did  not  want  her  now ;  the 
tears  she  had  shed,  the  grief  she  had 
not  checked,  had  been  but  luxuries  of 
woe.  For  there  were  human  graves 
where  mourners  might  not  mourn,  human 
graves  undecked  with  flowers ;  and  close 
at  hand,  hard  by,  within  her  reach,  such 
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a  grave  was  being  wrought  for — not  for  a 
stranger,  far  away,  of  which  to  hear,  of 
which  to  read  in  the  newspaper,  to  read 
as  a  tale  that  is  told,  and  has  no  being 
but  in  the  brain  of  its  creator,  but  for — 
Agnes. 

Tongues  raked  the  soil  away,  the  trench 
was  ready ;  Lady  Lely  had  said  it  was  so, 
but  Elsie  had  silenced  her.  She  had  spoken, 
it  had  been  no  falsehood,  and  yet  it  had 
done  work  for  a  falsehood.  Elsie  was 
truthful,  people  believed  her  statements  ; 
but  now  she  was  ready  to  trade  upon  her 
reputation,  and  to  lie.  Had  she  not  been 
bidden  to  tell  Agnes  what  had  been  told 
to  her  ?  That  she  would  never  do.  Lady 
Lely  had  said  that  recklessness  was  ruin ; 
would  she  drive  her  sister  to  recklessness  ? 
She,  who  was  at  this  moment  reckless  her- 
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self,  knew  the  horror  of  it.  Yes,  Agnes's 
eyes  must  be  opened,  she  must  be  shown 
the  covered  grave,  but  its  entrance  should 
be  closed,  barred,  blocked  by  Elsie — by 
Elsie  herself. 

Lady  Lely,  like  many  ladies  whose  gift 
of  speech  is  extensively  cultivated,  was 
not  immaculately  truthful ;  the  rumours  of 
which  she  had  spoken  were  inventions, 
useful  enough,  but  non-existent. 

Elsie's  memory,  now  this  light  had  been 
shed  upon  it,  dealt  sternly  with  her,  bring- 
in  o-  evidences  which  seemed  most  strong 
foundation  for  Lady  Lely's  words,  c  If  a  girl 
marries  for  money,  and  later  on  meets  a 
man  she  prefers  to  her  husband,  though 
her  case  may  not  be  unique,  it  is  suffi- 
ciently uncomfortable.'  Light  words,  but 
which  touched  upon  the  hearer's  ears  hot 
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as  fire.  Even  if  Lady  Lely's  world,  of 
which  she  talked  so  glibly,  were  the  true 
world,  and  not  an  airless,  confined,  unsav- 
oury slum  in  one  corner  of  it,  yet  Elsie 
knew  that  those  words  had  been  true,  and 
could  not  refuse  to  know  it. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hacket  were  both  c  at 
home,'  they  were  together  in  the  library. 
Agnes  was  busy  with  her  weekly  accounts, 
and  he  stood  by  her  as  she  wrote  and 
counted.  Elsie  waited,  standing  by  the 
window,  until  the  work  should  be  done. 
She  did  not  look  at  the  burly,  complais- 
ant man,  but  she  blushed,  a  new  blush, 
new  like  the  intolerable  faintness  at  her 
heart,  when  he  spoke  with  a  mild  impa- 
tience to  his  wife.  Oh,  if  she  might  °;o 
away  and  shut  her  eyes  again  for  ever,  for 
ever !     As  though  eyes  once  opened  can 
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close.  As  though  they  will  not  stare  out, 
though  tired,  into  the  shade  until  the  day 
dawn  and  the  shadows  flee  away. 

Mr.  Hacket  was  not  pleased  to  see  his 
sister-in-law,  uninvited,  unexpected  as  her 
advent  was  at  this  early  hour.  His  man- 
ner was  not  genial,  and  he  prolonged  the 
business  of  the  accounts  to  its  extremest 
tether.  Agnes  was  patient,  yet  Elsie 
hated  the  very  patience ;  it  was  cold, 
apathetic,  a  new  patience — new,  like  the 
rest  of  life  upon  this  unhappy  morning. 

She  was  watching  Agnes  with  distrust, 
she  had  been  driven  to  this — to  doubts, 
suspicions,  mistrust.  LadyLely  had  done 
her  irreparable  mischief,  yet  Elsie  knew 
she  had  been  Agnes's  friend.  At  last,  at 
last,  the  time  for  watching  was  over ;  Mr. 
Hacket  locked  away  his  book,  then  Agnes, 
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rising,  went  over  to  the  window,  and, 
joining  Elsie,  laid  her  hand  upon  her 
arm. 

'  Come  out  into  the  sunshine,  Elsie,  it  is 
a  lovely  morning.' 

This  was  what  Max  had  said. 

c  It  is  hot,'  she  said,  c  the  sun  is 
baking.' 

c  We  will  go  into  the  shade.' 

Strange,  that  no  one  heard  the  hoarse- 
ness of  the  young  girl's  voice.  Strange, 
that  no  one  observed  the  tension  of  her 
face.  Stranger  yet  that  Agnes  did  not 
feel  how  the  arm  shook  to  which  she  held. 
But  when  the  sisters  were  alone, 

'  There  is  something  wrong,  Elsie  ;  what 
is  it  T  Agnes  asked.  After  all,  she  was  not 
blind — not  as  yet — to  Elsie's  welfare. 

'  I  brought  you  these  flowers,  they  have 

VOL.  III.  o 
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only  just  come  out;  you  used  to  like 
them.' 

c  You  did  not  come  for  that,'  taking  the 
flowers  from  her  hand.  4  There  is  some- 
thing wrong;.  One  of  the  old  storms — the 
tea-cup  storms — which  Max  detests.' 

Agnes  laughed,  the  blood  rushed  to  the 
hearer's  cheeks,  again  the  hot  and  painful 
flush  dyed  her  face,   and  Agnes  laughed 


again. 


1  Is  Max  in  disgrace  ?' 


4 1  have  not  come  to  talk  of  Max.' 

c  Of  whom,  then?' 

c  Of  Arthur  Wyndham.' 

A  piece  of  daphne  fell  upon  the  ground, 
and  Elsie,  stooping,  picked  it  up. 

c  I  don't  quite  understand  what  you  can 
have  to  say  of  him,  he  does  not  share  those 
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u  ixja-cup  storms."  He  never  quarrels  with 
you.' 

1  Not  now — but  once  we — disagreed.' 

'  How  ? — in  what  way  ?' 

c  I — I  made  a  mistake.' 

Agnes  looked  round  into  her  sister's 
face ;  the  dove-like  eyes  were  hard ;  she 
spoke,  not  gently  this  time,  but  rapidly. 

1  A  mistake.  What  mistake  ?  Don't  let 
another  of  us  make  a  mistake.' 

'  I  won't,'  with  a  sick  qualm.  '  I  won't, 
Agnes.  Did  you  ever  guess,  did  you  ever 
hear,  did  Arthur  ever  tell  you  that  he 
wanted  to  marry  me  ?' 

She  got  no  answer  to  those  three  quick 
questions,  unless  those  fingers  closing 
tightly  upon  her  arm  was  answer  sufficient. 

c  Do  you  remember  at  your  dinner-party 

o  2 
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we  went  away  together  ? — then  it  was.  He 
asked  me  to  marry  him.  At  first,  when  I 
said  no,  he  would  not  listen,  When  I 
said  India  was  far  away,  he  told  me  that 
where  he  lived  would  be  my  home,  and 
far  away  from  nowhere.     He  said ' 

L  What  is  the  use  of  telling  me  all  this  ? 
— do  you  think  it  right  to  repeat  such 
things  ?  Do  you  think  I  want  to  hear 
Major  Wyndham's  secrets  ?' 

c  Wait,  you  have  not  heard.  He  said — 
what,  you  won't  listen?' 

1  No,'  tapping  her  foot,  '  not  to  a  word.' 

Only  the  throbbing  of  the  hearer's 
wildly-beating  heart  made  Agnes's  voice 
so  faint. 

1  Every  day  he  has  been  with  me,  Agnes. 
He    came    full    of   honour.      I    think   Ave 
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girls  who  are  impressionable  are  ready  to 
worship  valour, — to  worship  a  brave  sol- 
dier, but  Arthur  would  not  let  us  make  a 
hero  of  him :  he  was  a  friend,  a  friend  who 
thought  for  me,  and  of  me, — and  of  Celia, 
and  of  us — all.  Don't  you  know  that  he 
had  changed  our  lives  for  us,  that  he  has 
been  a  rough -weather  friend,  Agnes,  and 
a  fair-weather  companion  ?  Is  it  possible 
not  to — to  like  him  ?' 

c  If  he  wants  you  to  marry  him,  why 
should  you  not  like  him  ?  Does  any  com- 
mandment forbid  it  ?  Let  go  my  arm, 
Elsie,  you  hurt  me.' 

4  But  I  said  "  no,"  Agnes.' 

c  That  was  your  mistake,  easy  to  make, 
but  I  warn  you  not  easy  to  undo.  Why 
do  you  rake  this   up   now  ?     Why  should 
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you  come  to  me  ?  What  am  I  expected  to 
do  ?  Am  I  to  tell  him  that  you  said  "  no," 
and  meant  "  yes  "?  Am  I  to  explain  that 
you  have  changed  your  mind  ?  Am  I  to 
suggest  that  he  should  say  such  and  such 
things  to  you?' 

'  No,  no.  Don't  speak  to  me  like  that, 
Agnes,  you  have  never  spoken  like  that 
before  in  your  life.  I  want  him  to  go — 
don't  you  understand  I  cannot  bear  to 
meet  him  every  day?' 

c  You  are  mad,  Elsie ;  you  want  him  to 
go  ;  and  yet ' 

c  Hush,  dear,  I  want  him  to  go — because 
he  has — changed.  Don't  be  angry  any 
more,  but  look  at  him  yourself;  think  of 
him  as  he  used  to  be,  and  see  if  he  has  not 
altered.' 
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c  Do  you  think  he  breaks  his  heart  for 
you  ?  I  don't  believe  it,'  speaking  harshly. 
c  He  told  me  Max  was  everything  in  heaven 
and  earth  to  you.  You  change  like  the 
wind :  one  day,  Max ;  the  next  day — 
Arthur.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  wiser 
to  keep  all  this  sort  of  thing  to  your- 
self ?  You  may  change  again.'  The 
angry  trembling  voice  was  loudly  pitched, 
but  Elsie's  answer  was  whispered  slowly, 
measuredly, 

c  I  came  and  told  you  this  because  I 
had  a  dream,  darling, — a  dream  which 
frightened  me,  although  now  that  I  am  here 
with  you  I  could  not  feel  afraid ' 

c  I  hear  some  one  calling  me.' 

'  I  heard  nothing  but  the  sheep,  Agnes. 
My  dream  wasn't  of  you  but  of  Precautia.   I 
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dreamed  she  was  not  dead,  that  she  had^ 
grown  up  as  you  grew  up,  Agnes,  that,  as 
you  tried  to  help  those  whom  you  loved, 
so  did  she.  I  dreamed  I  saw  her  trying, 
trying,  trying — and  failing.  I  dreamed 
that  I  couldn't  tell  her  that  I  saw  and  un- 
derstood, that  I  could  do  nothing  for  her 
but  pray — and  I  did  pray.  I  dreamed 
that  I  turned  away  from  her  awhile  and  for- 
got her  loneliness  and — tiredness.  Later 
I  found  her — found  her ' 


c  So  that  you  wished  her  dead,1  broke  in 
Agnes.  She  had  stripped  every  leaf  and 
blossom  off  the  flowers,  and  was  tearing 
the  stalks  into  atoms  as  she  spoke.  '  You 
saw  her  drowning,  was  that  it?  And 
wished  her  struggles  at  an  end  ?  I  don't 
know  why  you  should  cry  ;   it  was  only  a 
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dream,  and  Precautia  was  not  saved — she 
will  not  suffer.  There,  some  one  is  callino- 
me.  It  is  late,  good-bye  ;  it  is  very  hot 
here  in  the  snn.     Good-bye.' 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

'  Words  are  easy  as  the  wind, 
Faithful  friends  are  hard  to  find.' 

The  lines  of  the  two  sisters  had  fallen  in 
rough  places.  One,  sick  and  faint  at  heart, 
toiled  homewards  through  the  blazing  sun- 
shine, hopeless,  powerless,  defeated;  she 
had  thought  to  turn  the  tide  of  a  strong 
stream  with  a  bunch  of  daphne,  bound 
about  with  memories, — the  stream  swept 
on,  the  flowers  sank. 

Agnes   had   been   misled,  cheated,    be- 
guiled ;  she  did  well  to  be   angry.     Anger 
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surged  within  her  •  it  burnt,  hot  as  the 
burning  sunshine,  withering  the  milk  of 
human  kindness  within  her.  Major  Wynd- 
ham  had  been  her  friend  for  many  a  day  ; 
they  had  talked  of  everything  in  heaven 
and  earth,  and  yet  he  had  deceived  her. 
The  torment  of  righteous  anger  maddened 
her ;  again  she  knew  that 

4  To  be  wroth  -with  one  we  love 
Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain.' 

She,  who  had  been  unused  to  violent  feel- 
ing— she,  who  was  so  meek  and  gentle  in 
her  ways — longed  to  see  this  false  friend, 
longed  to  meet  him  face  to  face,  and  show 
him  that  she  could  feel  as  other  women  felt. 
When  later  on  he  came  to  see  her  she  met 
him  coldly,  her  troubled  eyes  were  dark,  her 
head  thrown  back,  she  had  not  a  word  at  her 
command,  she  only  looked  at  him.  She  saw, 
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her  anger  did  not  dim  her  sight,  that  he 
was  harassed,  careworn,  depressed.  She 
was  glad  to  see  it ;  he  deserved  to  suffer. 
Was  no  one  in  the  world  to  feel  a  pang  of 
misery  hut  Agnes  ?  was  she  to  have  mono- 
poly of  pain  ?  Later  on  he  would  be 
happy,  he  would  be  far  off  then — 'Where 
he  was  would  be  Elsie's  home,'  those  were 
his  words — and  Agnes  would  be  here  be- 
tween these  walls  ;  they  enclosed  her  home, 
her  home  ! — she  hated  it. 

It  was  for  this  end  she  had  borne  the 
burdens  of  her  youth  ;  it  was  for  this  end 
she  had  served  God  all  her  life ;  it  was  for 
this  end  she  had  sold — ay,  she  had  sold  it 
bravely — her  girlhood  ;  it  was  for  this  end 
she  had  done  her  duty,  her  dreary,  daily 
duty.  For  this  end  she  had  been  led  out, 
blindfold,   into   a  new  summer  where  she 
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had  lived  rejoicing;  it  was  for  this  end  the 
bandage  had  been  torn  from  her  eyes. 
These  were  the  ways  of  the  merciful 
powers  that  she  had  served  so  long ;  she 
rebelled  against  them,  against  her  fate. 
The  pang  which  rent  her  was  not  righteous 
anger,  it  was  deeper,  stronger  than  anger — 
an  ugly  word  of  which  to  learn  the  mean- 
ing, an  ugly  word  to  write,  an  ugly  word 
to  speak, — jealousy.  There  was  no  mercy 
for  her,  she  looked  for  none.  He  would 
speak  thus  to  Elsie  all  her  life  ;  he  would 
hold  her  hand,  not  touching  it  lightly, 
quickly  in  friendship,  but  holding  it  warm, 
close,  to  love  and  to  cherish,  in  sickness 
and  in  health. 

•  You  have  heard  already  ?'  he  ques- 
tioned, puzzled,  trying  to  read  her  face.  'I 
came  to  tell  you,  and  you  have  heard?' 
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'Yes.' 

'You  think  I  should  have  told  you 
before  ?' 

c  Yes,'  speaking  slowly  and  with  labori- 
ous care.  c  It  was  long  ago ;  we  were 
friends  even  then,  and  yet  you  left  me 
ignorant, — you  did  not  seem  to  care,  you 
pretended  to  be  indifferent.' 

He  knit  his  brow;  her  fingers,  drum- 
ming on  her  knees,  trembled. 


n 


I    should    have     orone — then.     I    did 


wrong. 

c  You  should  have  told  me — then/ 

'  Why  are  you  angry  with  me  ?  Wait 
for  an  hour  to  be  angry.' 

'  You  deceived  me ;  I  hate  to  be  de- 
ceived.' 

'  I    deceived    myself,   too,    and    now    I 
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•waited  until  the  last  to  tell  you.  I  was  a 
coward.     Good-bye  is  a  hard  word.' 

'  What  good-bye  ?' 

'  You  don't  know  ? — then  we  have  been 
talking  at  cross  purposes  ;  we  have  not 
much  time  for  that,  we  can  speak 
out.' 

'  Yes. — What  good-bye?' 

c  This  is  the  last  time  I  shall  see  you. 
I  have  come  to  take  my  leave  of  you.  I 
am  going  back  to  India,  straight  off.  I 
sail  to-morrow.  I  left  it  to  the  last  to  tell 
you  because — well,'  prosaically,  '  because 
I  loathe  good-byes,  and  shirked  more  of  it 
than  this.' 

For  the  first  moment,  while  he  spoke 
to  her,  she  was  glad  that  he  should  go, 
go  alone  without — without  Elsie.      Then 
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she  rose  to  her  feet  and  went  a  pace  nearer 
to  him. 

c  Yon  need  not  go,'  she  said,  in  a  whis- 
per ;  c  yon  must  try — again.' 

c  Try  again  ?'  he  repeated.  c  Tell  me 
what  yon  mean.' 

'  She  came  to  me ;  it  was  a  mistake,  you 
did  not  guess  that  when  she  said  she  did 
not  like  you  that  she  did  like  you — best.' 

1  When  did  Elsie  come  ?' 

'  An  hour  ago, — no,  this  morning.  I 
forget  exactly  when.' 

'  I  have  come  from  her  now,  Mrs. 
Hacket.  I  have  told  her  what  I  have 
told  you  ;  she  is  glad  that  I  should  go  ;  she 
was  relieved  to  hear  that  she  would  not 
see  me  again,  that  the  sea  should  roll  be- 
tween such  an  officious  friend  and  her — 
she  likes  me  so  well  as  that.' 
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'  You  asked  her  to  marry  you,  and  she 
likes  you  best.' 

c  I  asked  her — that's  true  enough ;  it  was 
long  ago — I  could  not  ask  her  now — but 
she  will  marry  St.  Maur,  she  likes  him,  only 
him,  Mrs.  Hacket.' 

'  I  don't  understand,'  in  a  dazed  voice. 
'  I  can't  understand.  You  don't  talk  like 
yourself;  you  come  suddenly  like  this  and 
say  good-bye,  laughing, — aren't  you  laugh- 
ing ?  Xo  ?  Why  did  Elsie  come  to  me  ? 
Why  did  she  cry  so  ?  What  have  I 
done?' 

In  the  pause  following  her  question,  she 
laid  her  arms  upon  the  table  and  hid  her 
face  upon  them. 

c  You  cannot  answer,  you  need  not,  for 
I  know.' 

1  I  can't   think  why  she    came   to-day ; 

VOL.  III.  P 
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it  was  bad  luck,  if  she'd  have  waited,  she 
— well,  it  was  my  fault,  I  should  not  have 
shirked  the  leave-taking.  I  should  have 
gone  long  ago.     Good-bye.' 

She  lifted  up  her  face,  white  as  death, 
wet  with  tears, — a  desperate  face. 

c  No,  Arthur,  no,  not  good-bye — now.' 

1  People  who  love  each  other  say  good- 
bye.' He  spoke  quietly,  gently,  almost 
coldly. 

'  Don't  go.' 

L  To  my  duty,  Agnes  ?' 

L  You  have  been  hurt  and  wounded,  you 
have  done  your  duty,  duty  is  cruel — all 
suffering.' 

c  Fighting  lasts  only  for  a  time, — and  the 
wounds  heal,  Agnes.' 

She  burst  out  sobbino\ 
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c  Yes,  yes,  you  will  forget ;  you  are  not 
as  I  am — a  woman.  Life  is  so  hard.  I 
have  been  unhappy,  but  not  like  this. 
You  knew  it  by  the  river,  you  heard  it 
then,  you  should  have  gone  then.  Xot 
now — not  now.     I  cannot  bear  it. 

He  was  blind,  deaf,  obdurate  to  her 
despair ;  he  spoke  in  calm  friendship, 
soothingly,  simply  as  though  he  talked  to 
a  child. 

1  Let  us  talk  once  more  of  the  very  old 
days,  Mrs.  Hacket.  I  remember  you  a 
little,  gentle  girl,  unselfish,  thoughtful :  a 
serene  little  girl,  that's  what  I  remember 
— the  rest  I  understand.  I  understand 
how  dear  my  friendship  has  cost  you. 
When  I  have  gone,  remember  that  I  did 
not   dream  of   such  an  end — for  you.     I 

p2 
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thought  you  liked  me  being  here,  so  I 
came.  When  I  found  out  why  I  came, 
I  tried  to  break  off  coming;  then  I  was 
fool  enough  to  think,  if  Elsie  liked  me, 
I  could  have  gone  and  thought  of  you  no 
more.  But  she  did  not,  and  1  stayed  on. 
A  hundred  times  I  fixed  the  time  for 
going;  the  result  you  know.     Remember 

when  I  am  gone ' 

Her  head  had  been  bowed  upon  her 
folded  arms,  again  she  raised  her  face  and 
broke  in  upon  his  words. 

c  When  you  have  gone — no,  no,  you 
cannot  go.  I  must  remember  when  you 
have  left  me  ?  I  can  remember  now,  but 
then  I  shall  forget,  Arthur.  I  can  re- 
member what  I  used  to  be — and  now — 
and  now — what  am  I?  Why  did  she 
come    to    me?     What    have    I    said — or 
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looked — that  she  should  come  to  me  ? 
To  me,  Arthur.  If  I  had  died  then. 
Why  did  you  save  me — me  ?  It  would 
have  been  better  that  I — that  people  who 
feel  as  I  feel — should  be  dead  and  out  of 
sight.  Death  is  so  quick  and  life  is  so 
lon£.  I  made  a  mistake — once — and  I 
have ' 


c  Hush  !  you  don't  know  what  you  say  ; 
between  us  we  have  distracted  you.' 

She  put  her  hand  to  her  forehead. 

c  Does  pain  make  people  mad  at  first,  when 
it  is  more  than  they  can  bear  ?  But  I  am 
not  mad,  I  can  remember.  At  the  window, 
where  you  stand — look,  you  can  see  the 
chimneys  of  home  ;  I  used  to  stay  there  and 
watch  the  smoke,  and  envy  it  because  it 
had  worked  for  them,  and  then  had  gone 
up — up,  and   finished   with    its    work :  it 
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puffed  up  quickly — can  you  see  it  there  ? 
— but  my  days  were  long  and  useless. 
Then  you  came,  and  I — I  thought,  of 
Elsie.  I  was  glad  for  Elsie — at  first.  I 
did  not  think,  I  was  glad.  When  I  held 
you  back,  I  thought  it  was  for  Elsie  ;  I  half 
believed  it  was  for  her — till  then.  Don't 
think  I  was  so  wicked — always,  Arthur. 
I  was  young — I  did  not  understand  why  I 
was  happy.' 

Her  self-upbraiding  and  her  tears — 
when  he  had  reckoned  upon  her  meek 
acceptance  of  his  words,  when  he  had 
prepared  to  stem  no  passion  but  his  own, 
when  he  had  counted  the  cost  of  conquer- 
ing himself  and  that  alone — were  hard  to 
face  with  temperate  quietness,  but  so  he 
met  them. 
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c  I  thought  I  could  be  your  friend.  I 
tried  to  make  the  time  pass  pleasantly  for 
you.  I  left  no  stone  unturned  to  win  your 
friendship.  I  was  not  young,  nor  blind. 
The  blame  is  mine.  I  have  understood 
from  the  first.  Don't  try  to  tell  me,  be- 
cause I  know  it  all,  Agnes.' 

Her  face  was  bowed  again  upon  her 
folded  arms;  he  was  twenty  paces  from 
her.  It  was  like  leaving  a  child  alone  in 
the  dark  to  leave  Ao-nes  thus — a  fright- 
enecl,  weeping  child  to  face  the  terrors  of 
the  night  alone — but  so  he  left  her.  He 
could  do  no  better  thing  for  her  than  to 
leave  her  in  the  thick  shadows  whither 
he  himself  had  led  her,  and  so  he  left 
his 

1  dove  forlorn  and  lost  with  sick,  unpruned  wing.' 
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His  good-bye  did  not  reach  her  ears ;  his 
kindness  seemed  cruel  as  death ;  she  found 
herself  alone. 

Late  that  night  Major  Wyndham,  for 
the  last  time,  made  his  way  to  Hillsclen. 
When  Caroline  opened  the  door  she  stared 
at  him,  his  face  looked  strange  under  the 
hall  lamp.  No  wonder  he  was  white,  no 
doubt  he  felt  the  parting,  for  he  had  come 
to  say  good-bye.  Caroline  knew  all  about 
it,  her  gardener  kept  her  posted  in  the 
rectory  news,  she  had  heard  that  the 
rector  was  breaking  his  heart  because  his 
son  elected  to  return  to  that  fiery,  black- 
peopled  country  where  he  had  won  his 
laurels,  and  where  it  was  impossible,  no 
doubt,  that  they  should  fade. 

This  coming  departure  cast  a  gloom  right 
and  left.     Mr.  Max  had  been  out  of  doors 
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all  the  evening,  Miss  Elsie  had  never  left 
the  sick-room;  now  Major  Wyndham,  grim 
and  grey,  with  a  voice  such  as  might  suit 
a  black  soldier,  but  which  offended  Caro- 
line, asked  for  Miss  Trevor  at  eleven 
o'clock  at  night.  Well,  she  had  done 
without  this  gentleman  about  the  house 
for  many  years ;  she,  at  any  rate,  was  one 
woman  who  would  not  regret  him. 

1  Miss  Elsie  is  upstairs,  sir,  very  tired. 
Mr.  Max  is — I'm  sure  I  don't  know  where ; 
he's    been    out   all  the  evening,  but  may 


have  come  in  now,  as  it's  getting  late. 


'  Tell  Miss  Elsie  I  want  to  see  her.  I 
will  go  into  the  drawing-room.' 

1  It's  dark  in  there,  sir.  I  will  fetch  a 
candle.' 

She  did  so,  setting  the  solitary  light 
upon  a  table  ;    bustling   away  and  leaving 
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him  alone  in  that  dusky  room.  How 
desolate  it  was,  how  empty,  yet  full,  as 
over-full  of  memories  as  was  Arthur's  sick 
heart.  He  looked  about  him,  as  a  man 
might  look  upon  the  face  of  the  dead — say, 
rather,  upon  a  dead  face  which  he  had 
loved  but  which  had  wept  many  tears  for 
him, — remorse  embitters  regret. 

Ah,  yes,  the  room  was  not  empty  to  his 
eyes,  it  was  peopled  with  those  young 
neighbours  of  his  whom  he  had  thought  to 
serve  so  well.  He  had  interested  himself 
deeply  in  their  well-being,  he  had  devoted 
himself  to  them;  once  he  had  considered 
himself  their  truest,  most  faithful  friend, 
their  consoler  and  aid. 

Later  on,  those  early  sentiments  of  his 
had  changed, — he  modified  them.  He 
remained    their    knight,    but    now    their 
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knight  in  armour.  He  might  suffer,  he 
was  willing  to  suffer  in  their  service  ;  his 
was  the  sort  of  post  which  seemed  ex- 
tremely good  in  his  own  sight,  such  risk 
as  might  he  gave  a  zest  to  this  service. 
The  suffering  should  be  secret,  no  one  but 
he  himself  should  guess  what  this  genial 
friendship,  this  loyal  friendship  cost  him, 
— what  a  tremendous  price  he  was  likely 
to  pay  for  the  happiness  Avhich  he  shed 
round  him. 

In  arrogant  self-reliance,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  remain  where  it  Avas  his  plea- 
sure to  remain ;  he  was  valiant  enough  to 
face  any  danger,  he  was  ready  to  face 
death  itself,  if  his  extinction  should  serve 
the  lady  whom  he  loved, — and  whom  it 
was  not  his  business  to  love. 

He  was  ready  to  die — a  noble  sentiment 
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this,  often  mooted ;  but  death,  if  an  extreme, 
is,  at  least,  a  sharp,  short  service  soon 
performed.  Far  easier  to  die  than  to  live 
a  life  such  as  best  serves  those  whom  we 
desire  to  serve,  when  the  life  has  to  be 
lived  in  direct  opposition  to  our  desires. 

The  road  that  is  paved  with  good  inten- 
tions is  smooth  and  easy  travelling ;  Major 
Wyndham  had  meant  well.  Until  that 
identical  day  his  own  course  of  action  had 
seemed  justifiable  ;  he  had  had  excuses, 
reasons  for  his  conduct,  excellent  ones,  all 
of  them,  but  now  he  could  not  collect  them 
into  shape,  they  were  scattered  before  the 
wind  by  that  unhappy  woman  who  had 
looked  at  him  through  burning  tears,  and 
then  bowing  her  head  had  hidden  her 
face. 

As  a  child  he  had  known  the  calm,  grave 
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eyes,  the  tranquil  mouth,  the  pure,  broad 
brow,  the  soft  voice — all  these  alike  had 
been  part  of  Agnes.  For  the  first  time  he 
had  seen  her  in  her  womanhood,  standing 
in  the  sunlight  upon  the  altar  steps.  She 
had  turned  her  fair  and  guileless  face  to 
welcome  him,  a  sheaf  of  corn  beside  her 
and  a  lily  in  her  hand ;  she  had  looked 
like  a  saint  in  her  white  dress ;  he  had 
thought  so  then,  and  he  was  the  kind  of 
man  who  believed  in  goodness  and  hon- 
oured it.  Xow  he  had  seen  her  changed  : 
he  had  seen  her  face,  her  tears,  he  had 
heard  that  gentle  voice  grow  hard  and 
reckless;  he  had  seen  the  change — and 
recognised  Ms  handiwork. 

This  was  what  he  had  done  for  her,  this 
was  the  good  he  had  brought,  this  the 
achievement  of  his  love. 
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What  of  his  friendship  ? 

He  set  his  teeth  and  his  eyes  were  wet, 
for  of  those  dear  neighbours  one  was  dead. 
She  had  called  upon  him  by  name,  he  often 
seemed  to  hear  the  cry  at  night  when  all  was 
still,  she  had  called  to  him  to  save,  to  help 
her, — but  she  was  dead.  He  had  failed  her. 
These  were  the  great  things  he  had  done  ; 
this  was  the  succour  he  offered;  this  was 
the  reward  of  those  who  called  upon  him, 
who  trusted  him — he  failed  them,  he  failed 
them  utterly. 

And  yet  the  reckoning  was  not  complete  ; 
there  was  still  another  who  was  to  pay, 
was  even  now  paying,  the  penalty  of  his 
friendship.  He  heard  her  footfall,  slow, 
reluctant.  She  came  into  the  room,  halt- 
ing far  from  him  by  the  door ;  she  shrank 
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back  when  he  spoke,  she  knew  him  now  in 
his  true  colours  as  he  knew  himself. 

c  This  is  good-bye,  Elsie.' 

The  flame  of  the  candle  was  dim — so 
small  a  light  could  throw  most  heavy 
shadows,  in  them  the  young  girl  stood. 

c  Yes,'  she  said. 

'  I  want  to  see  Max  before  I  go.  I  go 
to-morrow,  it  will  be  many  years  hence  if 
I — if  I  ever  see  you  again,  Elsie.' 

1  Yes.' 

c  Will  you  fetch  Max?' 

She  shook  her  head ;  she  was  extremely 
pale,  striving,  as  he  saw,  with  a  pang,  for 
her  natural  manner,  but  constrained  and 
odd. 

'  He  would  not  come,  Arthur.' 

L  Xot  come  ?     Why  not  ?' 
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She  did  not  answer,  but  her  lips  twitched. 

'Why  not?     Elsie,  I  am  going  away — 
surely  he  will  come.' 

4  You  must  go  to  him — not  I.' 

c  What,  Elsie,  have  you — quarrelled?' 

c  Yes — he  does  not  understand.  He 
does  not  trust  me.' 

This  was  as  Arthur  feared;  he  under- 
stood. 

1  Whatever  I  have  done,  whatever  wrong, 
whatever  harm,  I  did  it  blindly,  Elsie;  you 
believe  me  ?  I  never  meant  it.  But  I'll 
bring  no  more  evil  to  you,  or  yours ;  Max 
shall  understand,  I  will  explain ;  the  score 
against  me  is  heavy  enough,  for  God's 
sake,  don't  force  me  to  add  to  it.  You  shall 
not  let  me  stand  between  you  two,  there 
shall  be  no  concealment ;  I  have  the  right 
to  speak  out,  and  I  will  speak.     A  word 
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will  clear  it  up,  will  set  it  straight;  let  me 
say  it.' 

He  could  not  see  her  face,  she  had 
averted  it;  but  now  she  turned  her  deep, 
pathetic  eyes  upon  him. 

1  At  whose  expense  would  you  speak  ? 
Think  of  her  first.  The  easiest  way  is  not 
the  right  way ;  no,  no,  for  the  path  is 
narrow.  Think  of  her,  she — she  only 
thought  of  us,  of  doing  good  to  all  of  us, 
to  everyone ;  she  worshipped  goodness,  and 
she  did  no  good,  and  even  she,  herself,  has 
lost  so  much  because  the  path  is  narrow. 
Think  of  her.' 

c  I  do  think  of  her.  Of  whom  else 
should  I  think  ?  Don't  you  know  that  she 
never  leaves  my  thoughts.  What  would 
she  wish  ?  What  would  she  do  if  she 
were   here    and    saw   you,    Elsie  ?      She 
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"  only  thought  of  doing  good."  You  said 
it.  Let  me  not  do  harm  in  her  name ;  let 
me  go  to  him.' 

Elsie  made  a  gesture  of  irresolution; 
she  went  a  step  nearer  to  Major  Wynd- 
hain,  looking  piteously  into  his  face,  with 
sudden  self-compassion. 

1  I'm  so  unhappy,  Arthur.' 

c  I  know  you  are.  And  do  you  think 
he  is  happy,  Elsie?' 

c  He  should  have  trusted  me ;  he  should 
not  have  been  angry.  He  thinks  what  is 
impossible,  he  has  no  right  to  think  it.' 

c  Should.  An  easy  word,  Elsie.  We  should 
do  many  things.  Sometimes  should  is  too 
hard  for  us.  Don't  be  too  proud ;  think  how 
he's  suffering,  not  of  the  should,  dear.  Ah  ! 
I've  no  right  to  preach,  I  have  preached  too 
much  ;  no  wonder  you  don't  believe  in  me.' 
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But  it  seemed  as  though  her  faith  in 
this  friend  was  not  shaken,  for  she  did 
not  gainsay  him  when  he  told  her  that  he 
must  go  to  Max,  she  did  not  call  him  back 
when  he  passed  her  by  and  hurried  from 
the  room.  She  stood  waiting  in  those 
deep  shadows  which  the  small  light  threw. 
She  waited  a  long  while  ;  she  was  young, 
the  memory  of  grief,  and  grief  itself,  was 
faint  compared  to  hope,  the  renewal  of 
hope  is  consolation. 

Then  feet  trod  the  passage,  and  Arthur 
was  beside  her,  wringing  her  hands  in 
his. 

c  Good-bye,  Elsie,  good-bye,  dear.  Yes, 
it  is  good-bye  now.  Max  is  coming  to  you  ; 
he  understands  it  all.  When  I  have  gone, 
he  will  tell  you  what  I  said.' 

He  saw  by  her  face  it  was  a  good-bye 

Q2 
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in  good  earnest  to  this  friend  of  his,  the 
only  good  thing  he  could  do  for  her  and 
hers. 

L  Write  to  me,  Elsie.  You  will  write  ? 
Just  a  line,  a  word.  It  will  be  something 
to  look  for  at  first  when  I  am — home- 
sick.    Good-bye,  Elsie.' 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


The  rainbow, — see  how  fair  a  thing 
God  hath  built  up  from  tears.' 


Setting  aside  all  question  of  the  morality 
of  the  thing,  it  is  physically,  mentally 
wholesome  to  cultivate  that  habit  of  mind 
which  considers  itself  last.  The  selfish 
mind  is  an  unwholesome  mind.  It  is  un- 
healthy to  wander  in  and  out  the  laby- 
rinth of  personal  trials  continually,  and  to 
wander  in  no  other  direction.  Healing 
medicine  for  a  sick  heart  is  not  to  be 
found  in  its  owner's  mind. 
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Agnes  was  unselfish  enough,  but  her 
heart  was  sick,  a  malignant  sickness  had 
mastered  it,  the  ordinary  stages  of  the 
illness  must  be  passed,  the  fever  must  run 
its  course,  the  crisis  must  be  passed  and 
convalescence  reached  before  wholesome 
habits  of  mind  could  make  themselves 
apparent. 

1  Men  will  forget  what  we  suffer, 
But  not  what  we  do.' 

Suffering  does  not  bear  chronicling,  it  is 
so  long,  so  dull,  so  much  the  same,  such  a 
repetition ;  we  all  know  something  of  it, 
we  are  not  impatient  to  know  more,  we 
are  not  eager  to  remember,  we  are  willing 
to  forget. 

Mental  suffering  tells,  it  told  on  Agnes. 
She  was  a  simple  woman,  not  given  to 
reasoning,  not  clever,  nor  witty,  she  knew 
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but  little,  yet  she  knew  the  difference  be- 
tween right  and  wrong, — such  knowledge 
as  sometimes  the  very  wise  may  overlook 
amongst  vast  stores  of  learning. 

As  Elsie  had  said,  Agnes  had  no  am- 
bition but  to  help  those  who  were  her 
nearest  and  dearest.  She  had  meant  to 
do  good, — she  had  done  no  good, — she 
was  not  even  good  herself.  This  was  the 
bitterness ;  that  old,  old  cry  was  on  her 
dumb  lips  from  morning  till  evening,  from 
dusk  to  dawn. 

4  "  If  I  could  feel  as  I  have  felt,  or  be 
as  I  have  been,"  then,  then  I  could 
bear  all,  or  anything,  then  I  could  be 
strong.' 

The  sickening  length  of  time  as  it 
crawled  from  sun  to  sun  while  she  pa- 
tiently did  her  duty,  trying  with  nervous 
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eagerness  to  please  her  husband,  for  ever 
at  his  beck  and  call.  The  dull,  unending 
pain  of  life  which  whispered  at  her  ear,  even 
through  sleep,  and  woke  her  roughly  to 
another  vacant  day  ! 

The  vacancy,  the  pain  which  would  not 
be  repelled — Ah,  that  was  the  misery  of  it. 
Fight  and  struggle  as  she  fought  against 
them,  knowing  what  they  meant  and  loath- 
ing them  as  stains  upon  her  conscience 
which  she  could  not  wash  out  with  all  her 
tears. 

The  strain  of  such  a  life  sapped  Agnes's 
health,  undermined  her  strength  ;  in  the 
heat  of  hot  July  she  drooped  suddenly. 

Our  bodies  are  the  close  and  sympa- 
thetic companion  of  our  minds,  mental 
illness  entails  physical  suffering.  Agnes's 
illness  alarmed  Mr.  Hacket;  an  invalid  wife 
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is  not  a  possession  on  which  any  man  is  to 
be  congratulated. 

Nervous  prostration  was  the  name  given 
to  this  ailment.  Change  of  air  and  scene, 
occupation,  amusement,  was  the  prescribed 
remedy. 

c  Let  her  live  on  sixpence  a  day,  and 
earn  it,'  quoted  the  doctor  to  himself. 

He  had  known  something  of  Mrs.  Hacket 
from  her  childhood,  and  he  told  Mr. 
Hacket  that  c  his  wife  required  to  be 
taken  out  of  herself,'  explaining  his 
meaning  thus. 

c  Change,  travel,  occupation  will  cure 
her, — is  what  she  wants.  Tonics  are  no 
earthly  use.     Take  her  away.' 

Mr.  Hacket  was  so  determined  to  prove 
the  village  doctor  wrong  that  he  took  his 
wife  to  London  for  further  advice,  and,  to 
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his  chagrin,  heard  a  repetition  of  this 
extravagant  opinion. 

The  doctors,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  prescribed 
4  happiness,'  that  was  the  best  healer,  the 
surest  cure  for  Agnes's  malady.  That  word 
was  not  used,  the  noun  was  veiled,  but 
4  happiness  '  was  the  tonic  they  meant  to  re- 
commend. Science  has  not  as  yet  discovered 
a  more  invigorating  remedy.  There  is  a 
proverb  which  talks  of  catching  your  hare 
before  you  cook  it, — the  snare  for  that  hare 
'  happiness  '  was  change,  travel,  occupation, 
the  doctors  considered,  and  they  put  their 
patient  on  the  road  leading  away  from  self, 
it  was  the  best  they  could  do  for  her. 

So  long  as  Agnes  could  go  on  about  her 
daily  life  as  usual,  she  did  so  ;  though  she 
slept  little,  ate  little,  and  was  always  tired, 
yet  while  she  could  move,  and  smile,  and 
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talk  as  usual,  she  did  so.  But  strength  of 
purpose  is  not  bodily  strength,  and  Agnes 
had  fainted  more  than  once  at  most  incon- 
venient moments  ; — a  fainting-fit  is  an 
aggressive  form  of  illness  which  may  not 
be  concealed. 

On  the  Sunday  following  Agnes's  jour- 
ney to  London,  upon  the  day  when,  for 
the  first  time,  the  banns  of  marriage  be- 
twen  Maxwell  Victor  St.  Maur,  bachelor, 
and  Elspeth  Mary  Trevor,  spinster,  were 
called,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hacket  were  in 
church.  As  the  rector  published  this 
announcement,  his  voice  shook.  How 
could  he  help  it  ?  for  he  thought  of  his 
exiled  son,  of  his  own  hopes  which  were 
long  dead,  and  which  now,  alas  !  he  was 
called  upon  to  bury. 

Mr.  Hacket  missed  the  voice  by  his  side 
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which  was  wont  to  chant  softly  and  low 
where  chanting  was  requisite,  the  voice 
he  thought  the  sweetest  in  the  church  was 
silent,  so  he  sang  the  Benedictus  with  a 
little  extra  zeal  by  way  of  example.  He 
went  complacently  and  sonorously,  but 
with  heightened  tone,  through  the  Creed 
before  he  crouched  down  in  that  deceptive, 
ungainly  attitude  the  male  biped  assumes 
when  he  confesses  his  sins,  or  makes  his 
sore  needs  known,  to  his  Creator. 

Mr.  Hacket  was  a  staunch  Protestant ; 
but  he  left  the  praying  to  his  priest  upon 
this  burning  July  morning.  He  was  lazy 
and  dreamy  in  the  heat,  he  started  up 
when  he  felt  a  hand  upon  his  arm.  The 
old  gaffer  in  the  adjacent  pew  had 
leaned  across  to  pluck  Mr.  Hacket  by  the 
sleeve. 
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C  Yeu  bettern  cotch-awld  onnur,  bur's 
failed  away,'  be  said,  not  lowering  bis  voice, 
and  j)ointing  with  bis  thumb  at  Agnes. 

Mr.  Hacket  looked  round  quickly 
wbitber  tbe  thumb  directed.  His  wife  was 
sitting  up,  propped,  rather  than  leaning, 
against  the  pew;  her  head  had  fallen  back, 
there  was  no  colour  either  in  her  face  or 
lips  ;  her  eyes  were  half-closed,  she  breath- 
ed heavily. 

The  whole  congregation  were  agitated, 
and  rose  to  their  feet,  while  Agnes  was 
carried  from  the  church.  Many  fluttering 
and  fussing  people  endeavoured  to  assist 
her  husband  to  bear  the  very  light  burden 
in  his  arms,  which  he  would  relinquish  to 
no  one.  Elspeth  Trevor  walked  by  his 
side,  her  steady  young  hand  upon  his 
trembling,  elderly  arm. 
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It  was  suggested  that  Mrs.  Hacket 
should  be  taken  to  the  rectory,  and  thither 
she  was  borne.  The  air  revived  her,  hot 
though  it  was,  and,  before  the  wine  that 
Jane  brought  had  touched  her  lips,  she 
tried  to  sit  up,  declaring  there  was  nothing 
the  matter,  that  she  was  quite  well. 

4  She  always  says  that,'  said  Mr.  Hacket, 
wringing  his  hands. 

'  Lie  down,'  said  Elsie ;  '  you  can't  stand 
yet.     Drink  the  wine,  Agnes.' 

She  drank  it,  but  she  would  struggle  to 
her  feet. 

c  I  want  to  go  home,  take  me  home  ;  it 
will  be  better  there;'  but  when  she  found 
that  Elsie  had  spoken  the  truth,  that  she 
had  no  power  to  stand  or  move  unaided, 
she  sank  down  on  the  sofa  and  began  to 
cry  weakly  and  quietly  at  first,  but  uncon- 
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trollably,  wildly,  when  the  busy  sympa- 
thisers made  efforts  to  comfort  and  to 
calm  her.  It  was  not  until  Elsie,  assum- 
ing authority,  drove  everyone,  including 
poor  Mr.  Hacket,  from  the  room,  and 
hushed  her,  but  with  no  tenderness,  that 
the  hysterical  outburst  subsided. 

c  I  never  cry,  Elsie,  never.  To-day  is 
so  hot,  it  overpowered  me.  I  have  not 
cried  for  weeks.' 

c  Could  you  walk  to  Hillsden  now  ?' 

c  My  head  swims.  Give  me  your  hand. 
Let  me  stand  for  a  moment ;  I  am  shaky 
still.  It  is  the  heat;  there  is  no  air, 
Elsie.' 

c  Yes,  it  is  very  hot.' 

c  Are  you  sure  it  is  only  the  heat  ? 
Don't  you  think  I  am  really  ill,  Elsie?' 

'  Yes  ;  but  soon  you  will  be  better.' 
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c  Dr.  Harding  saw  me  alone.  He  asked 
me  if  I  had  any  mental  anxiety.  I  said, 
"  No,"  Elsie.' 

'Why  did  you  say  that,  dear?' 

c  Isn't  it  true  ?  everyone  would  say  so. 
Think  of  the  changes  :  you  are  not  poor, 
and  you  are  happy ;  you  have  everything, 
and  mother  is  no  worse  at  all :  she  will 
live  with  you.  The  boys  are  doing  well ; 
they  will  do  better  still.  Max  understands 
them,  he  will  help  them.  All  the  things 
I  used  to  dream  of  doing  have  been  done, 
— though  not  by  me,  not  by  me.  I  have 
done  nothing,  but  I  have  all  those  things 
for  which  I  used  to  hope.' 

She  spoke  hurriedly,  watching  her  sister. 
Elsie  took  her  throbbing  hand,  holding  it 
firmly  between  her  cool  palms.  Agnes 
was   unnerved,   overwrought;    the    mask 
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which  she  had  worn  slipped  aside — she 
could  not  keep  it  in  its  place. 

4  You  have  none  of  those  things  for 
which  you  used  to  hope,  Agnes.  Do  you 
think  I  do  not  know  ?  Do  you  think  I  do 
not  understand  because  I  am  as  I  am? 
Do  you  think  I  wouldn't  help  you  if  I 
could?  Do  you  think  I  don't  feel  because 
I  am  of  no  help  ?' 

c  Hush  !' 

c  Xo,  for  this  once  I  must  speak.  You 
don't  set  things  straight  in  your  own 
mind ;  your  conscience  is  deformed,  a 
horror,  not  a  help  to  you.  You  say  to 
me  that  you  have  no  "  mental  anxiety " 
because  I  am  happy — because  the  others 
have  enough  to  eat  and  drink,  and  to  pay 
their  bills.  We  can't  live  in  other  peo- 
ple's lives,  it  is  impossible  to  do  it.     You 
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live  for  ever  against  nature,  you  are  not 
meant  to  do  it.' 

c  What  is  meant  ?  I  do  not  know ;  I  am 
in  the  dark,  the  pitch  dark.  I  cannot  see 
a  step  before  me.' 

'You  never  left  the  light;  a  cloud  came, 
you  are  in  its  shadow  now,  but  it  will 
pass.' 

1  But — but  if  I  do  not  want  to  get  back 
because  the  shadow  is  all  I  have  now  to 
.  .  .  Oh,  Elsie,  think  of  Max,  think  how  you 
think  of  him  and  want  him, — I  know.  If 
he  had  gone — if  it  was  wicked  to  think  of 
him — wouldn't  you  be  sick  at  heart,  and 
ill,  and  broken,  Elsie?' 

'  Yes,'  said  the  bride-elect,  turning  a 
little  pale,  but  speaking  prosaically,  '  I 
am  fond  of  Max ;  if  he  went  away,  no 
doubt   I    should    feel    as    you    describe. 
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Many  women,  I  fancy,  must  have  sor- 
row of  that  sort  to  overcome,  or  to  be 
beaten  by.  I  would  not  be  beaten, 
Agnes.' 

1  But  I  am  beaten.  Let  go  my  hands, 
Elsie  ;  I  am  the  most  unhappy  woman  in 
the  world,  not  fit  for  you  to  touch.' 

1  Xot  fit  to  touch  ?  Is  that  the  way 
you  let  your  overgrown  conscience  deceive 
you  ?  You  will  treat  yourself  like  a  sin- 
ner ;  you  are  only  a  girl  who  has  had  a 
bad  time.  You  think  too  much  and  do 
too  little  ;  we  are  merely  human.  Aggie 
dear,  because  you  have  discovered  you  are 
not  an  angel,  are  you  going  to  worry 
Mortimer  and  yourself  to  death  ?  Poor 
Mortimer.' 

c  I  try,'  catching  her  breath,  '  indeed  I 
try  to  do  my  duty.' 

r  2 
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1  Yes,  yes,  you  do  absolutely  nothing 
but  your  duty,  and  not  enough  of  that  to 
fill  your  time  ;  it  is  more  lively  to  have 
something  to  do  besides  one's  duty.' 

c  Elsie,  when  you  came  to  me  that 
morning,  you  did  not  talk  so  lightly.' 

The  speaker's  meek  and  drenched  blue 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  firm  face  above 
her.  The  face  was  firm,  though  the  sign- 
post's voice  was  not  quite  as  steady  as  her 
words. 

L  No,  darling,  no,  but  that  was  long  ago  ; 
why  keep  looking  backwards  ?  Look  on, 
be  satisfied  ;  you  have  not  left  the  difficult 
road  on  which  you  started,  you  only  went 
downhill  a  bit.  The  starting  was  the 
mistake,  there  is  no  going  back  ;  go  on, 
uphill  now.  It's  steep,  against  the  collar, 
but  later  on  you  will  get  to  the  top  and 
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rest — and — and  see  the  view.  Only  hilly 
country  is  worth  looking  upon,  Agnes, 
and  most  beautiful  from  a  height.  Just 
now,  Agnes,  you  are  tired  out,  the  climb 
is  loner.' 


c  I  am  not  climbing.' 


c  You  are ;  we  either  walk  up  or  down 
hill  through  life.  I  don't  believe  in  a  flat 
country  being  provided  for  anyone.' 

It  was  difficult  to  talk  so  loftily ;  to 
preach,  and  lay  down  the  law.  It  was 
more  difficult  to  pilot  Agnes  safely  and 
unaccompanied  to  Hillsden,  and  to  keep 
cool  when  they  crossed  the  churchyard, 
pausing  to  rest  a  minute  by  Celia's 
grave.  But  Elsie  did  all  these  things 
naturally,  and  when  her  sister  was  lying 
down  upon  the  little  bed  in  the  old  room, 
when  the  curtains  were  drawn,  and  she  had 
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closed  her  eyes,  Elsie  sought  her  brother- 
in-law,  who  impatiently  awaited  her. 

Mr.    Racket    was     roused,    stirred    into 
acute,  exaggerated  anxiety,  and  so  dejected 

that  he  was  ready  to  avail  himself — as  a 
lion,  in  its  extremity,  once  availed  him- 
self of  the  assistance  of  a  mouse — of  his 
autocratic  sister-in-law's  aid,  and  to  listen 
to  what  she  had  to  say.  Her  hand  was 
not  against  him  now,  he  was  aware  that  for 
the  first  recorded  time  she  was  his  ally,  and 
that  he  wanted  her  alliance.  If  it  was 
humiliating  to  be  driven  thus  to  turn  to 
Elsie  for  advice,  yet  she  spoke  sensibly 
and  with  moderation,  and  it  was  far  bet- 
ter to  receive  advice  than — than — the  con- 
summation of  his  fears. 

He  had  lost  poor  Jane,  and  had  greatly 
mourned  his  loss,  but  he  could  not  face  the 
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terrible  dread  that  Agnes,  dearesl  Agnes, 
might  be  snatched  from  him.  WTien  he 
had  turned  to  herin  church  she  had  looked 
like  death  ;  for  one  moment  he  had  though! 
that  she  was  dead,  and  it  was  of  death  he 
was  afraid. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  that  Elsie 
sympathised  with  him,  if  she  did  uol  alto* 
aether  share  his  fears.  Though  she  said 
hard  things  to  him,  she  spoke  them  as 
gently  as  his  own  young  wife  could  have 
done  ;  though  she  did  not  break  down,  yet 
her  face  was  agitated,  and  worked  while 
she  was  speaking  as  though  she  had  some 
difficulty  in  keeping  calm.  Elsie  knew 
what  she  meant  to  say,  she  said  it  clear!}', 
she  spoke  out.  He  listened,  answering  only 
in  monosyllables;  he  could  no  more  frame 
one  of  his  speeches  than  he   could  quench 
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his  apprehensions.  A  sermon  from  an 
earnest  preacher  had  been  known  to  work 
miracles — such  miracles  as  are  worked  in 
our  time — and  Elsie  preached  with  elo- 
quence, her  words  went  home,  as  words 
will  do  now  and  again.  She  almost  loved 
Mr.  Hacket  for  his  quavering  voice  and 
for  his  distress ;  above  all,  she  loved  him 
for  his  eager  acquiescence  in  her  sugges- 
tions. Her  suggestions  were  made  with 
tact,  delicately ;  she  did  not  ride  rough-shod 
over  those  habits  of  mind  which  he  had 
cultivated  for  a  lifetime,  and  which  were 
a  part  of  himself.  Her  proposals  were 
practical,  and  they  were  as  inexpensive  as 
circumstances  would  allow ;  and  he,  she 
told  herself,  with  a  flash  of  wonder,  would 
have  accepted  them  had  they  been  far 
otherwise. 
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•  He  was  ready,'  he  said  it  brokenly 
with  wet  eyes,  '  to  sacrifice  a  fortune  for 
his  poor  wife.' 

Meanwhile,  Agnes  lay  resting  in  the 
little  white  room.  The  light  was  closely 
curtained,  and  the  intense  heat  made  her 
drowsy.  Drowsiness  was  new  and  comfort- 
able ;  of  late,  sleep  had  fallen  suddenly 
upon  her  from  sheer  weariness, — from 
nothing  else. 

She  had  spoken  of  her  unhappiness. 
Elsie  had  understood  and  had  not  shrunk 
from  her  ;  she  had  made  some  bracing  re- 
marks, she  had  assured  her  that  many 
people  had  some  such  tragic  sorrow  to  be 
beaten  by  or  to  beat.  This  ought  to  have 
been  a  depressing  statistic,  but  to  Agnes  it 
was  a  solace.  If  other  women,  with  clouds 
upon    them,    could  yet  meet  their  neigh- 
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bours  with  smiles  and  cheerful  greetings, 
Agnes  could  do  the  same.  If  they  did 
not  sink  into  invalidism,  and  turn  from 
L  the  business  of  their  grief '  to  the  more 
hopeless  business  of  their  health,  there 
was  no  reason  why  she  should  do  so. 

c  She  was  only  a  girl  who  had  had  a  bad 
time,  who  had  gone  downhill,  and  who 
might  begin  to  climb  again.'  Elsie  had  said 
these  things, — in  Agnes' s  meek  simplicity 
she  accepted  this  version  of  life ;  perhaps 
— perhaps 

In  the  jessamine  outside  the  open  win- 
dow the  bees  were  humming,  the  hot  air 
was  sweet  and  still ;  she  could  not  think, 
her  eyes  were  closed,  and  a  gentle,  dream- 
less sleep,  such  as  in  days  gone  by  she 
had  been  wont  to  sleep  in  the  bare  room 
where  she  now  lay,  stole  upon  her. 
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She  slept  on,  although  the  boards 
creaked  as  an  old  man  crept  on  tiptoe  into 
the  room,  and  though  the  rush-bottomed 
chair  creaked  too  as  he  seated  himself 
upon  it,  after  drawing  it  with  noiseless 
stealth  to  the  bedside. 

Xo  eyes,  though  younger  by  two-score 
years,  though  less  blunted  to  the  ills  of 
life  to  which  flesh  is  heir  by  half  a  cen- 
tury's hard  experience,  could  have  watched 
with  greater  anxiety,  or  more  fondly,  the 
wan  face  on  the  pillow,  than  did  the 
elderly  eyes  belonging  to  that  portly, 
elderly  gentleman. 

The  face  he  watched  was  young,  white, 
very  fragile,  the  lashes  on  the  thin  cheeks 
were  wet,  the  transparent  hand,  curved  in- 
wards as  it  lay  on  the  black  skirt  of  her 
dress,  was  like  the  hand   of  a   child,  worn 
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like  the  hand  of  a  sickly  child.  What 
had  made  havoc  with  this  sleeper's  health? 
She  had  changed ;  how  she  had  changed, 
poor  thing. 

Upon  the  other  side  of  the  room  stood 
a  looking-glass,  which  reflected  the  watcher, 
who  was  a  fine  man.  Yes,  a  portly  and 
successful  gentleman;  but — but  how  scanty 
and  how  grey  his  hair,  how  deep  those 
lines  and  wrinkles  ;  in  this  dim  light,  across 
the  room,  he  saw  them  plainly,  and  his 
sight  was  failing, — at  least,  it  was  old  sight. 
He  was  old — he  stooped — he  was  an  old 
man — too  old,  perhaps, — no,  no,  not  that, 
but  somewhat  old — full  old — to  be  this 
sleeper's  husband.  Yet,  was  there  any 
crime  in  age  ?  It  would  be  hard  indeed 
if  old  age  must  live  on  nothing  but  the 
past.     He — he  did  not  feel  old,  for  all  the 
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lines  and  wrinkles  ; — lie  had  not  felt  old 
until  he  watched  her  thus. 

Elspeth  had  spoken  kindly,  she  had 
said  none  of  those  things  which  Mrs.  Daw- 
son had  said,  in  anger,  long  ago,  and  yet 
she  had,  for  some  reason  or  other,  recalled 
that  conversation  to  his  mind. 

Then  he  had  been  in  prosperity,  and, 
consequently,  unimpressionable  ;  now  ad- 
versity threatened  him — he  was  stricken 
with  anxiety,  ready  to  follow,  not  to 
direct,  ready  for  any  action,  if  action 
might  bring  back  health  to  Agnes.  She 
Avas  flesh  of  his  flesh,  part  of  himself,  he 
loved  her  as  such,  he  had  declared  to 
Elsie  that  he  loved  her  better  than  himself. 

She  stirred  at  last,  and  he  hurriedly 
swept  the  worry  from  his  face,  meeting  her 
opening  eyes  with  a  smile — not  the  com- 
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placent  smile,  she  knew,  but  a  trembling 
smile  that  was  the  best  thing  he  could 
do. 

c  You — Mortimer  ?' 

c  Yes,  yes,  I  have  been  here  some 
time.  You  have  had  a  nice,  long  nap. 
I've  been  watching  you.  Do  you  feel 
better?' 

c  Much  better,  thanks.  I  will  get 
up  now;  it  is  late,  it  must  be  time  for 
luncheon. 

c  No,  no,  my  dear.  You  keep  still ;  it's 
too  hot  to  move.  Stay  where  you  are  till 
dusk,  and  then  Elsie  will  walk  up  to  the 
Oaks  with  you.  Don't  think  of  me  ;  I'll 
go  home  presently  and  have  my  lunch. 
The  lamb  can  wait;  it  is  cold,  and  will  not 
hurt  for  waiting,  Agnes.' 

She  seemed  glad  to  put  her  head  down 
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on  the  pillow,  and  gaze  out  into  the  room, 
he  watching  her. 

cThis  was  your  old  room,  my  love,  Elsie 
tells  me.  It  is  an — airy  room,'  trying  to 
please  her ;  c  but  sunny,  the  curtains  are 
very  thin.' 

'We  liked  the  sun,'  dreamily.  'We 
used  to  leave  the  blind  up  the  whole 
nio'ht :  we  wanted  to  see  the  sunshine 
when  we  woke.' 

L  You  liked  the  sun  ?  Just  so,  my  dear. 
They  tell  me  you  don't  have  sufficient 
sunshine  now;  they  tell  me  that  you  fade 
because  I  keep  the  blinds  down  when  the 
sun  shines  at  the  Oaks.  That's  meta- 
phorical, merely  my  simile.  My  dear,  in 
future  we  will  pull  them  up ;  if  the  things 
fade,  bless  my  soul,  they  will  last  out  my 
time,  never  fear.' 
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She  turned  her  eyes  wonderingly  upon 
him;  he  looked  odd,  but  he  nodded  so- 
lemnly, and  smiled  upon  her. 

c  I'm  getting  on,  Agnes.  I'm  no  boy  ; 
and  I'm  like  an  old  dog,  content  with  the 
fireside.  I  didn't  remember  you  were,  so 
to  speak,  a  mere  puppy,  ready  for  a  game 
of  play  and  full  of  restlessness — you 
seemed  gentle,  tame  ;  but  you  are  a  puppy, 
nevertheless.' 

He  paused,  that  she  might  laugh  at  his 
little  joke ;  but  she  did  not  smile — she 
looked  at  him,  and  his  own  smile  faded 
away. 

c  The  doctors  have  talked  to  me,  they 
gave  advice  from  the  head ;  and  your 
sister  Elspeth  has  talked  to  me,  she  gave 
me  advice  from  her  heart,  I  think  :  they 
all  say  much  the  same,  and  I  am  ready, 
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heaven  knows  I  am  prepared  to  do  any- 
thing and  everything  suggested.' 

His  voice  quavered,  but  he  was  pomp- 
ous, too,  because  he  was  full  of  plans 
for  his  wife's  happiness,  and  he  could  not 
avoid  the  consciousness  of  his  own  virtue. 

4  Elspeth  and  I  discussed  the  future. 
The  past  has  not  been  unhappy,  I  trust, 
my  dear ;  but  the  future  must  be  brighter, 
more  full  of  variety.  We  will  go  away 
for  a  little  while,  to  London  for  a  day  or 
so.  Elspeth  has  commissions  for  us  ;  then 
to  the  sea,  but  home  again  for  the 
wedding,  and  then — and  then,  my  love, 
Elspeth  fancies  you  would  like  to  have 
your  mother  at  the  Oaks.  We  have  room 
for  her,  ample  room  for  her,  and  for  Caro- 
line, who  will  act  as  her  attendant ;  any 
little  extra  expense  will  be  defrayed  by 

VOL.  III.  s 
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Elspeth — that  is  the  suggestion  as  it 
stands.  These  things  are  trifling  matters, 
but  Elspeth  says  you  always  cared  for  lit- 
tle, trivial,  daily  things,  and  found  interest 
in  them.  Nay,  Agnes,  are  you  glad  ?  It 
is  pretty  feeling  you  show,  such  fondness 
for  your  own,  such  eagerness  for  responsi- 
bility and  trouble  as  I  had  hitherto  en- 
deavoured to  save  you.  I  did  not  under- 
stand. Women  are  by  no  means  alike  ; 
upon  my  soul,  they  differ  widely.  Mrs. 
Trevor  shall  have  every  comfort  and  atten- 
tion, do  not  doubt  it ;  and  you  shall  be 
about  her  just  as  you  wish,  just  as  the 
fancy  takes  you.' 

c  How  kind  you  are.' 

'  I  want  to  see  you  well,  my  love,  not 
worn  and  haggard,  I   cannot  bear  to  see 
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you  look  so  delicate.  If  occupation  is 
good  for  you,  if  change  is  good  for  you, 
and  if  society  is  good  for  you,  you  shall 
have  one  and  all;  what  is  the  use  of  a 
purse  which  can't  bring  health  ?  In  the 
winter  I  talk  of  letting  the  house,  of  let- 
ting it  to  Elspeth  and  her  husband.  It  was 
her  suggestion,  he  would  give  a  fair  rent 
and  take  care  of  the  place.  He,  himself, 
is  a  careless  fellow,  but  Elspeth  has  com- 
mon sense  to  spare,  and  she  will  see  to 
what  I  wish, — no  smoking  all  over  the 
house,  I  couldn't  permit  that.  Colonel  St. 
Maur  seems  extremely  generous  to  Max, 
but,  of  course,  the  condition  is  that  they 
make  their  home  with  him  half  the  year. 
"When  the  Oaks  is  let,  we — you  and  I, 
Agnes, — will  have  our  second  honeymoon, 

s  2 
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and  spend  it  in  travel  and  sight-seeing ; 
we  will  be  away  some  time  and  miss  the 
English  winter  which,  they  say,  might  be 
injurious  to  your  health.  There  are  places 
to  visit,  sights  to  see,  enjoyment  to  be  had 
even  alone  with  me — with  me,  Agnes.  I 
must  recollect  that  life  is  new  to  you, 
though  mine  is  nearly  spent.  Elspeth  had 
no  intention  of  doing  so,  but  she  wounded 
me ;  she  made  me  fear  I  had  been  far  from 
what  it  is  my  wish  to  be,  a  considerate 
husband ;  that  I  have  not  made  you  so 
happy  as  I  thought  to  do.  Is  that  true, 
Agnes  ?  No,  no,  don't  agitate  yourself,  I 
will  not  have  you  speak,  bygones  are  by- 
gones, let  us  leave  ill  alone.  I  will  start 
fresh  and  try  again ;  I  am  not  accus- 
tomed to  fail  where  I  try.  Be  healthy  and 
strong,  I  will    grudge    nothing.      I  don't 
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think  you  realise  how  well  I  love  you,  or 
how  much  I  am  prepared  to  sacrifice  for 
your  benefit.' 

She  did  realise  it  at  that  moment ; 
stretching  out  her  hand,  she  laid  it  upon 
his. 

{  I  shall  get  strong  J  she  answered ;  '  give 
me  time.' 
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CHAPTER  X. 

'  The  sun  has  hid  his  rays 
These  many  days  : 
Will  dreary  hours  ever  leave  the  earth?' 

'  Norfolk  Street,  Park  Lane, 
<  May  10th. 

6  My  dear  Arthur, 

4  Who  was  the  person  who 

"...  lived  to  the  age  of  a  hundred  and  ten, 
And  died  from  a  fall  off  a  cherry-tree  then  ?" 

I  thought  Agnes  Hacket's  husband  would 
do  it;  in  those  sort  of  cases,  old  people 
have  obstinate  tenacity  of  life.  However, 
his  faculty  for  existence    has  failed — the 
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only  failure  he  has  ever  made,  he  would 
say  himself,  poor  man,  if  he  could  speak. 
His  death  was  in  the  Times  one  day  last 
week.  Influenza  did  for  him  ;  how  it  fastens 
on  the  old,  and  weeds  them  out.  To-day 
I  heard  from  papa,  long  rigmaroles  about 
the  illness  and  the  funeral — not  a  word 
about  the  will ;  so  like  him.  But  I  was 
curious,  and  I  went  round  this  afternoon 
to  see  Elspeth.  The  widow  has  everything, 
but  a  little  lire  insurance  legacy  left  to  a 
local  hospital, — stingy  people  always  do 
that;  they  are  provident  for  their  souls, 
but  can't  bear  a  wrench  till  they  are  out 
of  the  way.  For  an  eight  years'  service 
Agnes  has  had  most  liberal  wages,  lucky 
woman. 

c  I  hardly  ever  see  Elspeth ;  she's  such  an 
eccentric  person,  so  pleased  with  herself 
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and  him.  Her  wedding  was,  what  they 
seldom  are,  a  success.  She  didn't  marry 
that  deadly  man  hoping  to  turn  him  into 
anything  smart  and  respectable  ;  she  likes 
him  as  he  is,  absolutely  likes  to  have  him 
poking  down  into  the  depth  of  some  use- 
less 'ology  because  he  likes  it.  Some  fogey 
society  allows  him  to  tack  two  letters  on 
to  his  name  ;  if  he'd  been  made  duke  of 
fogey dom,  she  couldn't  be  better  pleased. 
Odd  woman  ! — for  she  dresses  well,  and 
is  better-looking  than  ever;  with  that 
lovely  face  of  hers,  she  might  do  anything. 
She  might  make  several  people  miserable, 
but  she  prefers  to  stagnate  in  her  own 
house  and  make  shock-headed  Peter  con- 
tent. No  ambitions  !  Most  pretty  women 
are  Alexanders  at  heart ;  but,  I  suppose, 
when   the   beauty   has    gone   the   way  of 
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beauty,  the  husband  remains,  and  he  re- 
mains content ;  so,  eventually,  she  cries, 
"  quits,"  with  such  women  as  don't  waste 
their  gifts. — Am  I  probing  an  old  hurt  of 
yours  ?     I  think  not. 

L  We    are    much    the    same    as    usual : 

G is  full  of  debates  and — debentures, 

while  I  stick  to  gaieties  and  gowns  to 
fill  up  my  time.  How  it  flies  !  do  you 
remember  that  you  have  seen  none  of  us 
for  nearly  eight  years, — a  large  slice  out 
of  life,  Arthur.  When  are  you  coining 
home  ?  You  seem  very  fond  of  pig- 
sticking and  polo,  of  shooting  and  soldier- 
ing. Are  you  fond  of  nothing  else  ? 
'  Your  affectionate  sister, 

'  Lucy  Lely. 

4  P.S. — Elsie   St.  Maur's  house  was  up- 
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side  down ;  Max  was  experimentalising 
with  electricity  in  a  cupboard.  I  was 
thankful  to  get  away  without  receiving 
any  physical  shock.' 

'  The  Oaks, 

'August  31st. 

c  Dear  Arthur, 

c  I  had  your  letter  last  night ; 
you  feel  as  I  feel,  I  hoped  you  would 
write  as  you  write,  it  shall  be  all  just  as 
you  suggest.  No,  I  have  never  heard  your 
name  from  her  lips  since  that  morning  so 
many,  many  years  ago.  Had  I  heard  it, 
don't  you  think  I  should  have  less  cause 
to  say  "  come"?  Do  nothing  yet,  be  very 
patient,  you  must  not  come  a  whit  too 
soon.  You  know  her  ;  she  would  not  be 
satisfied  if  it  was  not  as  I  say.  I  am 
warning  you,  though  you  want  nothing  of 
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the  kind.  She  keeps  well,  as  I  told  you, 
and — and  she  read  Nat's  letters  over  and 
over  again ;  he  had  seen  you  when  last  he 
wrote.  How  good  you  are  to  him  !  The 
other  boys  are  doing  well.  Frank  likes 
the  city,  and  works,  so  Max  tells  me. 
They  are  good — -for  boys.  Your  god-child 
talks  of  "  the  brave  soldier  who  never 
cried  when  he  got  hurt."  Your  example 
stops  so  many  screams.  She  loves  your 
photograph.  She  is  a  very  sweet  little 
person,  wonderfully  like  Max.  We  go 
back  to  London  next  week.  Since  Colonel 
St.  Maur's  death  we  are  a  great  part  of  the 
year  out  of  town.  Max  is  restless. 
4  Ever  yours  sincerely, 

1  Elspeth  St.  Maur. 


P.S. — It   shall   be   as  you  wish,  it  will 
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be  best,  I  will  keep  silence  still ;  it  is  an 
old  habit,  and  would  be  hard  to  break.' 


<  Dorfold  Rectory, 

<  April  28th. 

4  My  dearest  Arthur, 

c  Though  the  writing  of  your 
weekly  letter  has  been,  for  many  years, 
the  greatest  pleasure  of  my  life,  yet  how 
I  rejoice  to  think  that  I  am,  for  the  last 
time,  interested  in  the  outgoing  of  the 
Indian  mail,  for  the  last  time  I  am  telling 
you  my  news  on  paper.  Now  I  may  store 
up  the  many  things  I  have  to  say  to  you, 
and  say  them,  God  willing,  within  a  few 
weeks,  to  your  face.  Writing  is  but  a 
sorry  exchange  for  speaking.  No  sooner  is 
my  letter  to  you  sealed,  than  I  recollect 
how  many  things  I  had  meant  to  tell,  and 
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left  untold.  Last  week  I  forgot  to  say  that 
Agnes  Hacket  has  gone  abroad  with  the 
St.  Maurs.  She  must  be  glad  of  com- 
panionship, but  Elspeth  has  deteriorated, 
she  is  always  at  the  heels  of  her  husband  ; 
it  was  a  strange  infatuation.  Since  Mrs. 
Trevor's  death  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of 
Agnes  ;  she  was  always  a  special  favourite 
with  me.  Elspeth,  no  doubt,  is  the  beauty, 
but  she  has  become  a  mere  reflection  of 
St.  Maur.  I  don't  mean  in  appearance, — 
he  could  never  pride  himself  on  good  looks, 
poor  fellow  ! — but  a  reflection  of  his  indi- 
viduality. She  dabbles  in  all  the  things 
into  which  he  dips.  I  suppose  it's  all  very 
right  and  proper  she  should ;  they  appear 
to  suit  one  another, — it  was  a  strange  in- 
fatuation. The  two  children  are  albinos, 
or  very  nearly  so,  not  a  look  of  a  Trevor. 
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c  I  seldom  go  to  Hillsden  now;  the  Goughs 
are  good  church  people,  and  interest  them- 
selves in  the  parish,  but  the  house  is  con- 
nected in  my  mind  with  much  that  is 
painful;  many  of  my  former  hopes  are 
buried  there — where  they  sprang.  The 
place  is  changed,  the  garden  in  such  order 
and  much  cultivated.  Talk  of  buried 
hopes, — long  since  they  must  have  been 
dug  up  and  weeded  out.  Dawkins  is 
making  a  capital  job  of  the  stables  ;  I  hope 
you'll  like  what  I've  done.  Dear,  dear  ! 
what  is  the  use  of  wishing,  when  I  shall 
see  you  so  soon  ?  You  have  been  such  a 
regular  correspondent,  I  do  believe  I 
shall  miss  your  letters  even  when  I  have 
you  here. 

'Your  affectionate  father, 

'  Charles  Roy  Wyndham.' 
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Those  letters  had  long  gone  sailing  over 
the  sea  ;  the  latest  of  the  three  had  reached 
its  destination,  and  its  author  was  waiting, 
busy  waiting  for  his  son.  Busy  waiting, 
— what  busier,  harder  work  than  waiting  ? 
What  weary  work,  for  time  irritates  us  by  its 
tardiness  ;  the  memory  of  the  many  disap- 
pointing c  waits  '  of  the  past  makes  a  back- 
ground of  anxiety.  And  yet,  as  i  Aunt 
Judy  '  suggested,  many  years  ago,  to  the 
little  Victims,  c  It  is  better  to  wait  for  your 
dinner  than  to  have  no  dinner  to  wait 
for.' 

For  many  months  the  Oaks  had  been 
empty;  its  mistress,  in  company  with 
Elspeth  and  Max,  flitted  from  town  to 
town  on  the  Continent  on  a  long  architec- 
tural survey.  Caring  little  for  column  or 
pillar,  fluting  or  tracery,  arch  or  arcade, 
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buttress  or  bulwark,  yet  Agnes  was  drawn 
into  the  St.  Maur  enthusiasm  for  such 
studies.  So  apt  and  tutored  a  student  was 
she  in  the  womanly  art  of  merging  her  in- 
clination in  those  of  her  companions  that 
she  almost  persuaded  herself  that  the 
curve  of  a  Gothic  or  Norman  arch  t  was 
worth  the  world '  to  gaze  upon,  and  that 
to  prowl  in  cathedrals  and  churches  built 
with  hands  was  preferable  to  standing  in 
the  sunshine  in  the  valley  of  the  Tyrol. 
She  had  grown  into  the  habit  of  sheltering 
her  life — concealing  it,  even  from  her  own 
observance,  behind  the  lives  of  neigh- 
bours ;  it  is  a  j)opular  mode  of  living. 
Agnes  was  much  liked. 

When  Max  and — consequently — Mrs. 
Max  had  drunk  their  fill  of  architecture, 
they  suggested  a  return  to  England,  vol- 
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unteering  their  company,  for  some  summer 
weeks,  at  Dorfold.  Agnes  was  glad  to 
have  them  ;  her  capacity  for  gladness  had 
been  so  little  cultivated  that  it  was  a  feeble 
capacity  compared  with  that  of  her  sister, 
yet  she  ivas  glad. 

Agnes's  life  had  been  lived  at  Dorfold ; 
her  childhood,  her  girlhood,  and  the  rest. 
Travelling  was  not  new  to  her,  but  it 
was  tiring,  it  had  associations  which  were 
saddening ;  she  was  glad  to  go  home. 
Eight  years,  with  noiseless,  industrious, 
invisible  lingers,  accomplish  many  changes 
— eight  years  had  turned  the  Oaks  into 
home.  There  she  had  had  the  heartache, 
but  there  she  had  found  rest.  There, 
within  those  walls,  she  had  done  good. 
At  last  she  knew  it,  for  her  husband 

VOL.  III.  T 
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fc  Had  blessed,  in  his  dying,  the  bleak  winter-tide, 
When  he  was  a  bridegroom  and  she  was  a  bride.' 

As  the  travellers  turned  through  the 
lodge-gates  into  the  drive,  Agnes  leaned 
forward  to  the  carriage-window  and  looked 
across  the  grass  upon  her  home.  Roses 
climbed  the  Tudor  windows,  myrtles  and 
passion-flowers  were  trained  over  the  broad 
porch  ;  the  elaborate  stone-work,  the  hot 
red  bricks  were  alike  mellowed  by  time 
and  half-veiled  by  the  creeping  plants  ; 
time  works  such  wonders — time,  that  had 
built  home  for  her  ;  time,  that  might  some 
day  hide  its  emptiness. 

Agnes  saw  through  a  mist ;  she  was 
tired,  worn  out  with  travelling  in  the  heat 
of  that  hot  day.  She  sighed — why  should 
she  sigh  ?  she  was  not  alone — what  could 
she  want  who  had  so  much  beside  her? 
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She  turned  to  Elsie  and  put  out  her  hand 
towards  her ;  it  was  a  drooping,  languid 
hand,  which  wanted  a  strong  hand-clasp 
about  it,  but  Elsie  did  not  see  it,  she  hap- 
pened to  be  looking  at  her  husband.  She 
was  not  tired  out ;  her  c  merry  heart  went 
all  the  day.'  It  was  not  her  fault,  but 
she  was  thinking  of  Max ;  she  saw  no 
weak  hand  which  wanted  help.  So  Agnes 
leaned  still  more  forward,  and  waved  the 
neglected  hand  to  the  group  of  servants 
gathered  at  the  porch  to  welcome  her. 

Later  on,  during  that  same  evening, 
Mr.  St.  Maur  sat  writing,  slowly  and  la- 
boriously, at  the  library-table,  his  mind 
concentrated  on  his  page,  his  forehead 
puckered  with  much  thought  and  by  a 
short-sighted  effort  to  see,  his  head  a  wild 
dishevelment,  his  eyeglass  in  his  eye.     He 
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was  enjoying  himself  in  his  own  way,  and 
was  loth  to  be  disturbed  even  by  Mrs.  St. 
Maur,  who  came  in  stealthily,  closed  his 
ink-stand,  placed  it  out  of  reach  of  his  pen 
upon  the  floor,  and  seated  herself  in  its 
vacated  quarter  extremely  near  his  papers 
and  his  notes. 

c  Now,  Elsie,  why  did  you  come  ?  I 
thought  you  were  with  the  children.' 

c  You  hoped  I  was  with  the  children,  that 
is  your  meaning.  I  am  not,  I  am  with 
you.' 

c  You  are  not  invited,  you  must  go.1 

He  was  smiling,  though  ruefully,  as  he 
said  this ;  for  he  understood  that  she  was 
not  going,  and  when  she  looked  as  eager 
and  as  beautiful  as  she  was  doing  just 
now  it  was  against  nature — even  husband- 
nature — to    wish    her    to    do    so.     If   she 
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obeyed  him,  he  should  be  glad ;  if  she  did 
not,  he  could  make  the  best  of  it. 

His  wife  was  not  placid,  occasional 
storms  disturbed  the  domestic  harmony. 
Storms  in  teacups  as  heretofore,  nothing 
serious,  nor  did  they  concern  him  very 
seriously,  for  his  was  a  masterly  hand 
skilled  to  soothe  the  troubled  elements. 
And,  if  the  storm  should  blow  him  away 
from  his  favourite  pursuits  for  a  day  or 
two,  a  change  of  programme  was  whole- 
some. He  took  life  easily ;  it  is  easy  to  take 
a  pleasant  life  pleasantly. 

1  Now,  Elsie,  go,'  he  said  ;  and  he  added, 
when  she  shook  her  head,  '  Then  make 
haste  and  tell  me  what  it  is,  for  I  am  busy.' 

'  Don't  be  disagreeable,  Max.  Do  I  ever 
disturb  you  for  a  trifle  ?  Do  I  ever  worry 
you  when  you  are  writing?' 
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L  Hardly — ever,'  he  replied,  with  moder- 
ation. 

She  wore  a  loose  dress  of  some  soft  silk 
which  changed  colour  in  the  folds,  here 
deep  red  like  the  roses  that  she  was  wear- 
ing, there  sapphire  blue. 

c  That's  a  pretty  dress,  Elsie.  What  is 
it?  how  on  earth  do  they  change  the 
colours  ?  Let  me  look  close.' 

4  No,  Max,  leave  it  alone,  I  want  to  speak 
to  you.' 

He  peered  at  her  a  little  anxiously, — 
she  spoke  so  low. 

'  Get  off  the  table,  I  won't  touch  the  ink. 
Come  round  here  in  the  light  where  I 
can  see  you.  Nothing  wrong,  I  hope, 
dear?' 

She  came  over  where  he  bade  her,  and 
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standing  behind  him  smoothed  his  rough 
hair  with  her  hands.  He  felt  that  her 
fingers  were  chilly  and  tremulous.  Then 
he  rose  and  looked  into  her  face.  She  was 
pale,  and  leaned  against  the  arm  he  put 
round  her. 

•  What  have  you  done,  Elsie  ?  You  are 
ashamed  of  yourself.  What  is  the 
matter  ?  My  dear  girl,  you  are  crying — 
my  blind  eyes  told  me  nothing.  You 
frighten  me.     What  is  it?' 

'  I  did  not  tell  you,  Max,  I  couldn't,  for 
she  did  not  know, — nor — nor  anyone. 
Arthur  Wyndham  is  here,  he  came  back 
yesterday ;  he  is  here,  in  this  house.  I 
told  him  to  come.  An  hour  ago  I  went  to 
meet  him,  I  brought  him  to  her;  it  was 
too  sudden,  it  was  cruel  of  me.     I  had  not 
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told  her,  she  did  not  know.  She  did  not 
say  a  word,  she  went  towards  him ;  before 
I  came  away  I  saw  her  face.  Oh,  Max,  I'm 
very  glad  you  were  not  there  to  see  it. 
Poor  Agnes.  That  is  why  I  am — I  am 
laughing,  Max.     Why  should  I  cry,  now?' 


THE  END. 


London :  Printed  by  Duncan  Macdonald,  Blenheim  House. 
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"Eliot  Warburton's  active  and  productive  genius  is  amply  exemplified  in  the  present 
book.  We  have  seldom  met  with  any  work  in  which  the  realities  of  history  and  the 
poetry  of  Action  were  more  happily  interwoven  " — Illustrated  News. 


XIV.—  FAMILY  ROMANCE ;  OR,  DOMESTIC  ANNALS 
OF  THE  ARISTOCRACY. 

BY  SIR  BERNARD  BURKE,  ULSTER  KING  OF  ARMS 

"  It  were  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  this  most  interesting  book,  whether  we  should 
have  regard  to  its  excellent  plan  or  its  not  less  excellent  execution.  It  ought  to  be  found 
on  every  drawing-room  table.  Here  you  have  nearly  fifty  captivating  romances  with  the 
pith  of  all  their  interest  preserved  in  undiminished  poignancy,  and  any  one  may  be  read 
in  half  an  hour.  It  is  not  the  least  of  their  merits  that  the  romances  are  founded  on  fae„ 
—or  what,  at  least,  has  been  handed  down  for  truth  by  long  tradition— and  the  romance 
of  reality  far  exceeds  the  romance  of  Action."— Standard. 


XV.— THE  LAIRD  OF  NORLAW. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"We  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  commending  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett's 
Standard  Library.  For  neatness,  elegance,  and  distinctness  the  volumes  in  this  seriea 
surpass  anything  with  which  we  are  familiar.  '  The  Laird  of  Norlaw'  will  fully  sustain 
the  author's  high  reputation.  The  reader  is  carried  on  from  first  to  last  with  an  energy 
of  sympathy  that  never  flags.*' — Sunday  Times. 

"'The -Laird  of  Norlaw'  is  worthy  of  the  author's  reputation.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  of  modern  novels." — Observer. 


XVI.— THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  IN  ITALY. 
BY  MRS.  G.  GRETTON. 

"Mrs.  Gretton  had  opportunities  which  rarely  fall  to  the  lot  of  strangers  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  tbe  inner  life  and  habits  of  a  part  of  the  Italian  peninsula  which  is  the 
very  centre  of  tbe  national  crisis.  We  can  praise  her  performance  as  interesting,  unexag- 
gerated,  and  full  of  opportune  instruction." — The  Times. 

"  Mrs.  Gretton's  book  is  timely,  life-like,  and  for  every  reason  to  be  recommended.  It 
is  impossible  to  close  the  book  without  liking  the  writer  as  well  as  the  subject  The  work 
is  engaging,  because  reaL" — Athenaeum. 


XVII.— NOTHING  NEW. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"'Nothing  New' displays  all  those  superior  merits  which  have  made  'John  Halifax' 
one  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  day  There  is  a  force  and  truthfulness  about  these 
tales  which  mark  them  as  the  production  of  no  ordinary  mind,  and  we  cordially  recom- 
mend them  to  the  perusal  of  all  lovers  of  Action'— Morning  Post 
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XVIII.— LIFE  OF  JEANNE  D'ALBRET,  QUEEN  OF 
NAVARRE. 

BY  MARTHA  WALKER   FREER. 

"We  have  read  this  book  with  great  pleasure,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending 
it  to  general  perusal.  It  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  industry  and  ability  of  Miss 
Freer.  Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  her  story  of  the  life  of  Jeanne  D'Aibret, 
and  the  narrative  is  as  trustworthy  as  it  is  attractive." — Morning  Post. 


XIX.— THE  VALLEY  OF  A  HUNDRED  FIRES. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS." 

"If  asked  to  classify  this  work,  we  should  give  it  a  place  between  'John  Halifax '  and 
•The  Caxtons.'  " — Standard. 
"The  spirit  in  which  the  whole  book  is  written  is  reflned  and  good." — Athenaeum. 
"This  is  in  every  sense  a  charming  novel."— Messenger. 


XX.— THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  FORUM ;  OR,  NARRATIVES, 
SCENES,  AND  ANECDOTES  FROM  COURTS  OF  JUSTICE. 

BY  PETER  BURKE,  SERJEANT  AT  LAW. 

"  This  attractive  book  will  be  perused  with  much  interest.  It  contains  a  great  variety 
of  singular  and  highly  romantic  stories." — John  Bull. 

"  A  work  of  singular  interest,  which  can  never  fail  to  charm  and  absorb  the  reader's 
attention.  The  present  cheap  and  elegant  edition  includes  the  true  story  of  the  Colleen 
Bawn." — Illustrated  News. 


XXL— ADELE. 

BY    JULIA    KAVANAGH. 

"  'Adele'  is  the  best  work  we  have  read  by  Miss  Kavanagh;  it  is  a  charming  story, 
full  of  delicate  character-painting.  The  interest  kindled  in  the  first  chapter  burns  brightly 
to  the  close."— Athenceum. 

" '  Adele'  will  fully  sustain  the  reputation  of  Miss  Kavanagh,  high  as  it  already  ranks." 
— John  Bull. 

"  'Adele'  is  a  love-story  of  very  considerable  pathos  and  power.  It  is  a  very  clever 
novel"— Daily  News. 


XXIL— STUDIES  FROM  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 

"These  'Studies '  are  truthful  and  vivid  pictures  of  life,  often  earnest,  always  full  of  right 
feeling,  and  occasionally  lightened  by  touches  of  quiet,  genial  humour.  The  volume  is  re- 
markable for  thought,  sound  nense,  shrewd  observation,  and  kind  and  sympathetic  feeling 
for  all  things  good  and  beautiful."— M orning  Post 

"These 'Studies  from  Life  '  are  remarkable  tor  graphic  power  and  observation.  The 
book  will  not  diminish  the  reputation  of  the  accomplished  author."— Saturday  Review. 


XXIII.— GRANDMOTHER'S  MONEY. 

BY  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 

"We  commend  'Grandmother's  Money'  to  readers  in  search  of  a  good  novel.    The 
characters  are  true  to  human  nature,  and  the  story  is  interesting."— Athen&um. 
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XXIV.— A  BOOK  ABOUT  DOCTORS. 

BY  JOHN  CORDY  JEAFFRESON. 

44  A  book  to  be  read  and  re-read;  fit  for  the  study  as  well  as  the  drawing-room  table  and 
the  circulating  library." — Lancet. 

**  This  is  a  pleasant  book  for  the  fireside  season,  and  for  the  seaside  season.  Mr.  Jeaffre- 
son  has,  out  of  hundreds  of  volumes,  collected  thousands  of  good  things,  adding  thereto 
much  that  appears  in  print  for  the  first  time,  and  which,  of  course,  gives  increased  value 
to  this  very  readable  book."— Athenceum 


XXV.— NO    CHURCH. 

BY  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 

"We  advise  all  who  have  the  opportunity  to  read  this  book    It  is  well  worth  the 
study. '  '—Athenceum. 
"A  work  of  great  originality,  merit,  and  power."— Standard. 


XXVL— MISTRESS  AND  MAID. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"A  good  wholesome  book  gracefully  written,  and  as  pleasant  to  read  as  it  is  instruc- 
tive. ' ' — Athenceum. 
"  A  charming  tale,  charmingly  told."— Standard. 


XXVII.— LOST  AND  SAVED. 

BY  THE  HON.  MRS.  NORTON. 

" ' Lost  and  Saved'  will  be  read  with  eager  interest  by  those  who  love  a  touching  story ; 
it  is  a  vigorous  novel."— Times. 

"  This  story  is  animated,  full  of  exciting  situations  and  stirring  incidents.  The  charac- 
ters are  delineated  with  great  power.  Above  and  beyond  these  elements  of  a  good  novel, 
there  is  that  indefinable  charm  with  which  true  genius  invests  all  it  touches.'' — Daily  News. 


XXVIIL— LES  MISERABLES. 

BY  VICTOR  HUGO. 
Authorised  Copyright  English  Translation. 

"The  merits  of  4Les  Miserables'  do  not  merely  consist  in  the  conception  of  it*  as  a 
whole ;  it  abounds  with  details  of  unequalled  beauty.  M.  Victor  Hugo  has  stamped  upon 
every  page  the  hall-mark  of  genius."— Quarterly  Review. 


XXIX.— BARBARA'S  HISTORY. 

BY  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS,  LL.D. 

"It  is  not  often  that  we  light  upon  a  novel  of  so  much  merit  and  interest  as 
4  Barbara's  History.'  It  is  a  work  conspicuous  for  taste  and  literary  culture.  It  is  a  very 
graceful  and  charming  book,  with  a  well-managed  story,  clearly-cut  characters,  and 
sentiments  expressed  with  an  exquisite  elocution.  The  dialogues  especially  sparkle  with 
repartee.  It  is  a  book  which  the  world  will  like.  This  is  high  praise  of  a  work  of  art, 
and  so  we  intend  it" — The  Times. 


XXX.— LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING. 
BY  MRS.  OLDPHANT. 

41 A  good  book  on  a  most  interesting  theme."— Times. 

41 A  truly  interesting  and  most  affecting  memoir.  '  Irving's  Life '  ought  to  have  a  niche 
in  every  gallery  of  religious  biography.  There  are  few  lives  that  will  be  fuller  of  in- 
struction, interest,  and  consolation." — Saturday  Review. 
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XXXL— ST.  OLAVE'S. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JANITA'S  CROSS." 

"This  novel  is  the  work  «f  one  who  possesses  a  great  talent  for  writing,  as  well  as 
experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world.    The  whole  book  is  worth  reading."— Athenaeum. 

" '  St.  Olave's '  belongs  to  a  lofty  order  of  fiction.  It  is  a  good  novel,  but  it  is  something 
more.  It  is  written  with  unflagging  ability,  and  it  is  as  even  as  it  is  clever.  The  author 
has  determined  to  do  nothing  short  of  the  best,  and  has  succeeded." — Morning  Post. 


XXXII.— SAM  SLICK'S  TRAITS  OF  AMERICAN  HUMOUR. 

"  Dip  where  you  will  into  this  lottery  of  fun,  you  are  sure  to  draw  out  a  prize.    Theso 
'  Traits  '  exhibit  most  successfully  the  broad  national  features  of  American  humour."— Post. 


XXXIII.— CHRISTIAN'S  MISTAKE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  A  more  charming  story  has  rarely  been  written.  It  is  a  choice  gift  to  be  able  thus  to 
render  human  nature  so  truly,  to  penetrate  its  depths  with  such  a  searching  sagacity,  and 
to  illuminate  them  with  a  radiance  so  eminently  the  writer's  own."— Times. 


XXXIV.— ALEC  FORBES  OF  HOWGLEN. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

"No  account  of  this  story  would  give  any  idea  of  the  profound  interest  that  pervades 
the  work  from  the  first  page  to  the  last" — Athenaeum. 

"A  novel  of  uncommon  merit.  Sir  Walter  Scott  said  he  would  advise  no  man  to  try 
to  read  'Clarissa  Harlowe '  out  loud  in  company  if  he  wished  to  keep  his  character  for 
manly  superiority  to  tears.  We  fancy  a  good  many  hardened  old  novel-readers  will  feel 
a  rising  in  the  throat  as  they  follow  the  fortunes  of  Alec  and  Annie." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


XXXV.— AGNES. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 


"  'Agnes"  is  a  novel  superior  to  any  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  former  works."— Athenaum. 

"  Mrs.  Oliphant  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  of  our  novelists.  In  her  works  there 
are  always  to  be  found  high  principle,  good  taste,  sense,  and  refinement.  'Agnes'  is 
a  story  whose  pathetic  beauty  will  appeal  irresistibly  to  all  readers."— Morning  Post. 


XXXVI.— A  NOBLE  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"Few  men  and  no  women  will  read  'A  Noble  Life'  without  feeling  themselves  the 
better  for  the  effort." — Spectator. 

"  A  beautifully  written  and  touching  tale.    It  is  a  noble  book." — Morning  Post. 

" '  A  Noble  Life '  is  remarkable  for  the  high  types  of  character  it  presents,  and  the 
skill  with  which  they  are  made  to  work  out  a  story  of  powerful  and  pathetic  interest" 
—Daily  News. 

XXXVII— NEW  AMERICA. 

BY  W.  HEPWORTH  DIXON. 

"A  very  interesting  book.    Mr.  Dixon  has  written  thoughtfully  and  welL" — Times. 
"We   recommend  everyone  who  feels  any  interest  in   human  nature  to  read  Mr. 
Dixon's  very  interesting  book."— Saturday  Review. 


XXXVIII.— ROBERT  FALCONER. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

"  '  Robert  Falconer '  is  a  work  brimful  of  life  and  humour  and  of  the  deepest  numan 
interest.  It  is  a  book  to  be  returned  to  again  and  again  for  the  deep  and  searching 
knowledge  it  evinces  of  human  thoughts  and  feelings."— Athenamm. 
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XXXIX.— THE  WOMAN'S  KINGDOM. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

" 'The  Woman's  Kingdom  '  sustains  the  author's  reputation  as  a  writer  of  the  purest 
and  noblest  kind  of  domestic  stories." — Athenceum 

" '  The  Woman's  Kingdom'  is  remarkable  for  its  romantic  interest.  The  characters  aro 
masterpieces.    Edna  is  worthy  of  the  hand  that  drew  John  Halifax."— Morning  Post. 


XL.— ANNALS  OF  AN  EVENTFUL  LIFE. 

BY  GEORGE  WEBBE  DASENT,  D.C.L. 

"A  racy,  well-written,  and  original  novel     The  interest  never  flags.     The  whole  work 
sparkleB  with  wit  and  humour.''—  Quarterly  Review. 


XLI— DAVID  ELGINBROD. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

"A  novel  which  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  genius.    It  will  attract  the  highest  class  of 
readers.'— Times. 


XLIL—  A  BRAVE  LADY. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF    "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"We  earnestly  recommend  this  novel.  It  is  a  special  and  worthy  specimen  of  the 
author's  remarkable  powers.     The  reader's  attention  never  for  a  moment  flags." — Post. 

"4A  Brave  Lady'  thoroughly  rivets  the  unmingled  sympathy  of  the  reader,  and  her 
history  deserves  to  stand  foremost  amoug  the  author's  works."— Daily  Telegraph. 


XLIIL—  HANNAH. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF    "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

41 A  very  pleasant,  healthy  story,  well  and  artistically  told.  The  book  is  sure  of  a  wide 
circle  of  readers.    The  character  of  Hannah  is  one  of  rare  beauty. "Standard. 

"  A  powerful  novel  of  social  and  domestic  life.  One  of  the  most  successful  efforts  of  a 
successful  novelist" — Daily  Xeics. 


XLIV.— SAM  SLICK'S  AMERICANS  AT  HOME. 

"This  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  books  that  wo  ever  read." — Standard. 
"'The  Americans  at  Home'  will  not  be  less  popular  than  any  of  Judge  Halliburton's 
previous  works." — Morning  Post. 

XL V.— THE  UNKIND  WORD. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  These  stories  are  gems  of  narrative.  Indeed,  some  of  them,  in  their  touching  graco 
and  simplicity,  seem  to  us  to  possess  a  charm  even  beyond  the  authoress's  most  popular 
novels.  Of  none  of  them  can  this  be  said  more  emphatically  than  of  that  which  opens  the 
series,  '  The  Unkind  Word.'  It  is  wonderful  to  see  the  imaginative  power  displayed  in 
the  few  delicate  touches  by  which  this  successful  love-story  is  sketched  out." — The  Echo. 


XLVL— A  ROSE  IN  JUNE. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"'A  Rose  in  June'  is  as  pretty  as  its  title.  The  story  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
touching  which  we  owe  to  the  iudustry  and  talent  of  Mrs.  Oliphant,  and  may  hold  its  own 
with  even  'The  Chronicles  of  CarlingfordV  "—Times. 
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XLVIL— MY  LITTLE  LADY. 

BY  E.  FRANCES  POYNTER. 

"This  story  presents  a  number  of  vivid  and  very  charming  pictures  Indeed,  the  whole 
book  is  charming.  It  is  interesting  in  both  character  and  story,  and  thoroughly  good  of 
its  kind."— Saturday  Review. 


XLVIIL—  PHCEBE,  JUNIOR. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 
"This  last  'Chronicle  of  Carlingford'  not  merely  takes  rank  fairly  beside  the  first 
"Much  introduced  us  to  '  Salem  Chapel,'  but    surpasses  all  the  intermediate   records. 
Phoebe,  Junior,  herself  is  admirably  drawn." — Academy. 


XLIX.— LIFE  OF  MARIE  ANTOINETTE. 

BY  PROFESSOR  CHARLES  DUKE  YONGE. 

"  A  work  of  remarkable  merit  and  interest,  which  will,  we  doubt  not,  become  the  mosi 
popular  English  history  of  Marie  Antoinette."— Spectator. 


L.—SIR  GIBBIE. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

' '  Sir  Gibbie '  is  a  book  of  genius."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
1  This  book  has  power,  pathos,  and  humour."— Athenamm. 


LI.— YOUNG  MRS.  JARDINE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"Young  Mrs.  Jardine '  is  a  pretty  story,  written  in  pure  English."— The  Times. 
There  is  much  good  feeling  in  this  book.    It  is  pleasant  and  wholesome." — Athenaeum. 


LIL— LORD  BRACKENBURY. 

BY  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS,  LL.D. 

"  A  very  readable  story.  The  author  has  well  conceived  the  purpose  of  high-class 
novel-writing,  and  succeeded  in  no  small  measure  in  attaining  it.  There  is  plenty  of 
variety,  cheerful  dialogue,  and  general  '  verve '  in  the  book." — Athenaeum. 


LIII.-IT  WAS  A  LOVER  AND  HIS  LASS. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"In1  It  was  a  Lover  and  his  Lass,'  we  admire  Mrs.  Oliphant  exceedingly.  It  would  be 
worth  reading  a  second  time,  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of  one  ancient  Scottish  spinster,, 
who  is  nearly  the  counterpart  of  the  admirable  Mrs.  Margaret  Maitland."— Times. 


LIV.— THE  REAL  LORD  BYRON— THE  STORY  OF 
THE  POET'S  LIFE. 

BY  JOHN  CORDY  JEAFFRESON. 

"  Mr.  Jeaffreson  comes  forward  with  a  narrative  which  must  take  a  very  important 
place  in  Byronic  literature ;  and  it  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  that  this  book  will  be 
regarded  with  deep  interest  by  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  works  and  the  fame  of  this 
great  English  poet."— The  Times. 

LV.— THROUGH   THE   LONG   NIGHT. 

BY  MRS.   E.   LYNN  LINTON. 

"It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  sign  ' Through  the  Long  Night,'  for  the  practised  pen  of 
Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  stands  revealed  on  every  page  of  it.  It  is  like  so  many  of  its  prede- 
cessors, hard  and  bright,  full  of  entertaining  reflection  and  brisk  development  of  plot."— 
Saturday  Review. 


WORKS  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 

JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

Each  in  One  Volume,  Frontispiece,  and  Uniformly  Bound,  Price  5s 


JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

"This  is  a  very  good  and  a  veiy  interesting  -work.  It  is  designed  to  trace  the  career 
from  boyhood  to  age  of  a  perfect  man — a  Christian  gentleman ;  and  it  abounds  in  incident 
both -well  and  highly  wrought  Throughout  it  is  conceived  in  a  high  spirit,  and  written 
with  great  ability.  This  cheap  and  handsome  new  edition  is  worthy  to  pass  freely  from 
hand  to  hacd  as  a  gift  book  in  many  households."— Examiner. 

'  The  story  is  very  interesting.  The  attachment  between  John  Halifax  and  his  wife  is 
beautifully  painted,  as  are  the  pictures  of  their  domestic  life,  and  the  growing  up  of  their 
children,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  book  is  beautifui  and  touching." — Athenaeum, 

-  The  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  this  interesting  work  will  doubtless  meet  with  great 
success.  John  Halifax,  the  hero  of  this  most  beautiful  story,  is  no  ordinary  hero,  and  this 
his  history  is  no  ordinary  book  It  is  a  full-'ength  portrait  of  a  true  gentleman,  one  of 
nature's  own  nobility.  It  is  also  the  history  of  a  home,  and  a  thoroughly  Eng'ish  one. 
The  work  abounds  in  incident  and  is  full  of  graphic  power  and  true  pathos.  It  is  a  book 
that  few  will  read  without  becoming  wiser  and  better." — Scotsman. 


A  WOMAN'S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  WOMEN. 

"A  book  of  sound  counsel.  It  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  works  of  its  kind,  well  written, 
true  hearted,  and  altogether  practical.  "Whoever  wishes  to  give  advice  to  a  young  lady 
may  thank  the  author  for  means  of  doing  fo." — Examiner. 

•'  These  thoughts  are  worthy  of  the  earnest  and  enlightened  mind,  the  aF-embracing 
charity,  and  the  well-earned  reputation  of  the  author  of  '  John  Halifax. '  " — Standard. 

"This  excellent  book  is  characterised  by  good  sense,  good  taste,  and  feeling,  and  is 
written  in  an  earnest,  philanthropic,  as  well  as  practical  spirit." — Post. 


A  LIFE  FOR  A  LIFE. 

""We  are  always  glad  to  welcome  this  author.  She  writes  from  her  own  convictions, 
and  she  has  the  power  not  only  to  conceive  clearly  what  it  is  that  she  wishes  to  say,  but 
to  express  it  in  language  effective  and  vigorous.  In  'A  Life  for  a  Life '  she  is  fortunate 
in  a  good  subject,  and  she  has  produced  a  work  of  strong  effect.  The  reader,  having  read 
the  book  through  for  the  story,  will  be  apt  (if  he  be  of  our  persuasion)  to  return  nnd  read 
again  many  pages  and  passages  with  greaier  pleasure  than  on  a  first  perusal.  The  whole 
book  is  replete  with  a  graceful.  teDdpr  delicacy  ;  and.  in  addition  to  its  other  merits,  it  is 
written  in  good  careful  English."— Athenantm. 


NOTHING  NEW. 

"  '  Nothing  New '  displays  all  those  superior  merits  which  have  made  '  John  Halifax ' 
one  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  day." — Post. 

"  The  reader  will  find  these  narratives  calculated  to  remind  him  of  that  truth  and 
energy  of  human  portraiture,  that  spell  over  human  affections  and  emotions,  which  have 
stamped  this  author  as  one  of  the  first  novelists  of  our  day."— John  Bull. 

THE  WOMAN'S  KINGDOM. 

" 'The  Woman's  Kingdom  '  sustains  the  author's  reputation  as  a  writer  of  the  purest 
and  noblest  kind  of  domestic  stories.  The  novelist's  lesson  is  given  with  admirable  force 
and  sweetness  "—Athenaeum. 

*"  The  Woman's  Kingdom  '  is  remarkable  for  its  romantic  interest  The  characters 
are  masterpieces.    Edna  iB  worthy  of  the  hand  that  drew  John  Halifax." — Post. 

STUDIES  FROM  LIFE. 

"TheBe  studies  are  truthful  and  vivid  pictures  of  life,  often  earnest,  always  full  of  right 
feeling  and  occasionally  lightened  by  touches  of  quiet  genial  humour.  The  volume  is  re- 
markable for  thought,  sound  sense,  shrewd  observation,  and  kind  and  sympathetic  feeling 
for  all  things  good  and  beautiful."— Post. 


WORKS  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 

JOHN  HALIFAX,   GENTLEMAN. 

(CONTINUED.) 

CHRISTIAN'S  MISTAKE. 

"A  more  charming  story,  to  our  taste,  haa  rarely  been  written.  Within  the  compass 
of  a  single  volume  the  writer  has  hit  off  a  circle  of  varied  characters,  all  true  to  nature- 
some  true  to  the  highest  nature— ami  she  has  entangled  them  in  a  story  which  keeps  us 
in  suspense  till  the  knot  is  happ  ly  and  gracefully  resolved;  while,  at  the  same  time,  a 
pathetic  interest  is  sustained  by  aa  art  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  analyse  the  secret. 
It  is  a  choice  gift  to  be  able  thus  to  render  human  nature  so  truly,  to  penetrate  its  depths 
with  such  a  searching  sagacity,  and  to  illuminate  them  with  a  radiance  so  eminently  the 
writers  own.  Even  if  tried  by  the  standard  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  we  should  expect 
that  even  he  would  pronounce  '  Christian's  Mistake  '  a  novel  without  a  fault." — The,  Times. 

"  This  is  a  story  good  to  have  from  the  circulating  library,  but  better  to  have  from  one's 
bookseller,  for  it  deserves  a  place  in  that  little  collection  of  clever  and  wholesome  stories 
which  forms  one  of  the  comforts  of  a  well-appointed  home." — Examiner. 


MISTRESS  AND  MAID. 

"A  good,  wholesome  book,  as  pleasant  to  read  as  it  is  instructive." — Athenaeum. 
"This  book  is  writteu  with  the  same  true-hearted  earnestness  as  'John  Halifax.'     The 
spirit  of  the  whole  work  is  excellent  " — Examiner. 
"A  charming  tale  charmingly  told."— Standard. 


A  NOBLE  LIFE. 

"This  is  one  of  those  pleasant  tales  in  whim  the  author  of  'John  Halifax '  speaks  out 
of  a  generous  heart  the  purest  truths  of  life." — Eraminer. 

"Few  men,  and  no  women,  wid  read  'A  Noble  Life'  without  finding  themselves  the 
better." — Spectator. 

"A  story  of  powerful  and  pathetic  interest  "—Daily  News 

A  BRAVE  LADY. 

"A  very  good  novel,  showing  a  tender  sympathy  with  human  nature,  and  permeated 
by  a  pure  and  noble  spirit." — Examiner 

"  *  most  charming  story." — Standard 

"We  earnestly  recommend  this  novel  It  is  a  special  and  worthy  specimen  of  the 
author's  remarkable  powers.    The  reader's  attention  never  for  a  moment  flags." — Post. 

HANNAH. 

"  A  powerful  novel  of  social  and  domestic  life.  One  of  the  most  successful  efforts  of  a 
successful  novelist." — Daily  N"ws 

"A  very  pleasant,  healthy  story,  well  and  artistically  told.  The  book  is  sure  of  a  wide 
circle  of  readers.    The  character  of  Hannah  is  one  of  rare  beauty." — Standard. 


THE  UNKIND  WORD. 

"The  author  of  'John  Halifax  '  has  written  many  fascinating  stories,  but  we  can  call  to 
mind  nothing  from  her  pea  that  has  a  more  enduring  charm  than  th^  graceful  sketches  in 
this  work,  .-uch  a  character  as  Jessie  6tands  out  from  a  crowd  of  heroines  as  the  type  of 
all  that  is  truly  noble,  pure,  and  womanly." — United  Service  Magazine. 

YOUNG  MRS.  JARDINE. 

"  'Young  Mrs.  Jardine '  is  a  pretty  story,  written  in  pure  English."'—  The  Times. 

4  There  is  much  good  feeling  in  this  book.     It  is  pleasant  and  wholesome." — Athmxum. 

"A  book  that  all  shou  d  read.  Whilst  it  is  quite  the  equal  of  any  of  its  predecessors 
in  elevation  of  thought  and  style,  it  is  perhaps  their  superior  in  interest  of  plot  and 
dramatic  intensity.  The  characters  are  admirably  delineated,  and  the  dialogue  is  natural 
and  clear." — Morning  Post. 
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WORKS  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 

'SAM   SLICK,   THE   CLOCKMAKER.' 

Each  in  One  Volume,  Frontispiece,  and   Uniformly  Bound,  Price  5s, 
NATUEE  AND  HUMAN  NATURE. 

"We  enjoy  our  old  friend's  company  with  unabated  relish.  This  work  is  a  rattling 
miscellany  of  sharp  sayings,  stories,  and  hard  hits.  It  is  full  of  fun  and  fancy."— A-thenceum. 

"Since  Sam's  first  work  he  has  written  nothing  so  fresh,  racy,  arid  genuinely  humorous 
as  this.  Every  line  of  it  tells  in  some  way  or  other — instructively,  satirically,  jocosely,  or 
wittily.  Admiration  of  Sam's  mature  talents,  and  laughter  at  his  droll  yarns,  constantly 
alternate  as  with  unhalting  avidity  we  peruse  the  work.  The  Clockmaker  proves  himself 
the  fastest  time-killer  a-going."—  Observer. 


WISE  SAWS  AND  MODERN  INSTANCES. 

"This  delightful  book  will  be  the  most  popular,  as  beyond  doubt  it  13  the  best,  of  all  the 
author's  admirable  works." — Standard. 

"  The  book  before  us  will  be  read  and  laughed  over.  Its  quaint  and  racy  dialect  will 
please  some  readers — its  abundance  of  yarns  will  amuse  others.  There  is  some  thing  to 
suit  readers  of  every  humour." — Athenaeum. 

"The  humour  of  Sam  Shck  is  inexhaustible.  He  is  ever  and  everywhere  a  welcome 
visitor;  smiles  greet  his  approach,  and  wit  and  wisdom  hang  upon  his  tongue.  We  pro- 
mise our  readers  a  great  treat  from  the  perusal  of  these  '  Wise  Saws,'  which  contain  a 
world  of  practical  wisdom,  and  a  treasury  of  the  richest  fun." — Morning  Post. 

THE  OLD  JUDGE;  OR,  LIFE  IN  A  COLONY. 

"By  common  consent  this  work  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  raciest,  truest  to  life,  most 
humorous,  and  most  interesting  works  which  have  proceeded  from  the  prolific  pen  of  ita 
author.  We  all  know  what  shrewdness  of  observation,  what  power  of  graphic  descrip- 
tion, what  natural  resources  of  drollery,  and  what  a  happy  method  of  hitting  off  the 
broader  characteristics  of  the  life  he  reviews,  belong  to  Judge  Haliburton.  We  have  all 
those  qualities  here  ;  but  they  are  balanced  by  a  serious  literary  purpose,  and  are  employed 
in  the  communication  of  information  respecting  certain  phases  of  colonial  experience 
which  impart  to  the  work  an  element  of  sober  utility." — Sunday  Times. 


TRAITS  OF  AMERICAN  HUMOUR. 

"  No  man  has  done  more  than  the  facetious  Judge  Haliburton,  through  the  mouth  of  the 
inimitable  '  Sam  '  to  make  the  old  parent  country  recognise  and  appreciate  her  queer 
transatlantic  progeny.  His  present  collection  of  comic  stories  and  laughable  traits  is  a 
budget  of  fun,  full  of  rich  specimens  of  American  humour." — Globe. 

"Yankeeism,  portrayed  in  its  raciest  aspect,  constitutes  the  contents  of  these  superla- 
tively entertaining  sketches.  The  work  embraces  the  most  varied  topics — political  parties, 
religious  eccentricities,  the  flights  of  literature,  and  the  absurdities  of  pretenders  to  learn- 
ing, all  come  in  for  their  share  of  satire;  while  we  have  specimens  of  genuine  American 
exaggerations  and  graphic  pictures  of  social  and  domestic  life  as  it  is.  The  work  will 
have  a  wide  circulation." — John  Bull. 


THE  AMERICANS  AT  HOME. 

"In  this  highly  entertaining  work  we  are  treated  to  another  cargo  of  capital  stories 
from  the  inexhaustible  store  or  our  Yankee  friend.  In  the  volume  before  us  he  dishes  up, 
with  his  accustomed  humour  and  terseness  of  style,  a  vast  number  of  tales,  none  more 
entertaining  than  another,  and  all  of  them  graphically  illustrative  of  the  ways  and  man- 
ners of  brother  Jonathan  The  anomalies  of  American  law,  the  extraordinary  adventures 
incident  to  life  in  the  backwoods,  and,  above  all,  the  peculiarities  of  American  society,  are 
variously,  powerfully,  and,  for  the  most  part,  amusingly  exemplified" — John  Bull. 

"In  the  picturesque  delineation  of  character,  and  the  lelicitous  portraiture  of  national 
features,  no  writer  equals  Judge  Haliburton.  and  the  subje&ts  embraced  in  the  present 
delightful  book  call  forth,  in  new  and  vigorous  exercise,  his  peculiar  powers.  ■  The 
Americans  at  Home '  will  not  be  less  popular  than  any  of  his  previous  works  " — Post. 
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WORKS    BY 

MRS.   OLIPHANT. 

Each  in  One  Volume,  Frontispiece,  and  Uniformly  Bound,  Price  5s. 


ADAM  GRAEME  OF  MOSSGRAY. 

"  'Adam  Graeme  '  is  a  story  awakening  genuine  emotions  of  interest  and  delight  by  its 
admirable  pictures  of  Scottish  life  and  scenery.  The  plot  is  cleverly  complicated,  and 
there  is  great  vitality  in  the  dialogue,  and  remarkable  brilliancy  in  the  descriptive  pas- 
sages, as  who  that  has  read  'Margaret  Maitland '  would  not  be  prepared  to  expect? 
But  the  story  has  a  'mightier  magnet  still,'  in  the  healthy  tone  which  pervades  it,  in  its 
feminine  delicacy  of  thought  and  diction,  and  in  the  truly  womanly  tenderness  of  its 
sentiments.  The  eloquent  author  sets  before  us  the  essential  attributes  of  Christian 
virtue,  their  deep  and  silent  workings  in  the  heart,  and  their  beautiful  manifestations  in 
the  life,  with  a  delicacy,  a  power,  and  a  truth  which  can  hardly  be  surpassed."— Morning 
Post. 


THE  LAIRD  OF  NORLAW. 

"We  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  commending  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett's 
Standard  Library.  For  neatness,  elegance,  and  distinctness  the  volumes  in  this  series 
surpass  anything  with  which  we  are  familiar.  'The  Laird  of  Norlaw'  will  fully  sustain 
the  author's  high  reputation.  The  reader  is  carried  on  from  first  to  last  with  an  energy 
of  sympathy  that  never  flags." — Sunday  Twes 

'"The  Laird  of  Norlaw'  is  worthy  of  the  author's  reputation.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  of  modern  novels."— Observer. 


IT  WAS  A  LOVER  AND  HIS  LASS. 

u  Tn  '  It  was  a  Lover  and  his  Lass,'  we  admire  Mrs.  Oliphant  exceedingly.  Her  story  is 
a  very  pretty  one.  It  would  be  worth  reading  a  second  time,  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of 
one  ancient  Scottish  spinster,  who  is  nearly  the  counterpart  of  the  admirable  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Maitland."— Times. 


AGNES, 


•'  '  Agnes '  is  a  novel  superior  to  any  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  former  works."— Athenoeum. 

"Mrs.  Oliphant  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  of  our  novelists.  In  her  works  there  are 
always  to  be  found  high  principle,  good  taste,  sense,  and  refinement.  'Agnes  '  is  a  story 
whose  pathetic  beauty  will  appeal  irresistibly  to  all  readers."— Morning  Post. 


A  ROSE  IN  JUNE. 

"'A  Kose  in  June'  is  as  pretty  as  its  title.  The  story  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
touching  which  we  owe  to  the  industry  and  talent  of  Mrs.  Oliphant,  and  may  hold  its  own 
with  even  '  The  Chronicles  of  Carlingford.'  " — Times. 


PHCEBE,  JUNIOR, 

'This  last  'Chronicle  of  Carlingford'  not  merely  takes  rank  fairly  beside  the  first 
which  introduced  us  to  '  Salem  Chapel,'  hut  surpasses  all  the  intermediate  records. 
Phcebe,  Junior,  herself  is  admirably  drawn."— Academy. 


LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING. 

"A  good  book  on  a  most  interesting  theme." — Times. 

"A  truly  interesting  and  most  affecting  memoir.  'Irving's  Life  '  ought  to  have  a  niche 
in  every  gallery  of  religious  biography.  There  are  few  lives  that  will  be  fuller  of  in- 
struction, interest,  and  consolation."— Saturday  Review. 
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WORKS    BY 

GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

Each  in  One  Volume,  Frontispiece,  and  Uniformly  Bound,  Price  5s. 


ALEC  FORBES  OF  HOWGLEN. 

"No  account  of  this  story  would  give  any  idea  of  the  profound  interest  that  pervades 
the  work  from  the  first  page  to  the  last." — Athenaeum. 

"  A  novel  of  uncommon  merit.  Sir  Walter  Scott  said  he  would  advise  no  man  to  try 
to  read  'Clarissa  Earlowe'  out  loud  in  company  if  he  wished  to  keep  his  character  for 
manly  superiority  to  tears.  We  fancy  a  good  many  hardened  old  novel-readers  will  feel 
a  rising  in  the  throat  as  they  follow  the  fortunes  of  Alec  and  Annie." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  The  whole  story  is  one  of  surpassing  excellence  and  beauty." — Daily  Nevs. 

"  This  book  is  full  of  good  thought  and  good  writing.  Dr.  Mac  Donald"  looks  in  his  stories 
more  to  the  souls  of  men  and  women  than  to  their  social  outside.  He  reads  life  and 
Nature  like  a  true  poet"— Examiner. 


ROBERT  FALCONER. 

"'Robert  Falconer'  is  a  work  brimful  of  life  and  humour  and  of  the  deepest  human 
interest.  It  is  a  work  to  be  returned  to  again  and  again  for  the  deep  and  searching 
knowledge  it  evinces  of  human  thoughts  and  feelings." — Athenaeum. 

"This  story  abounds  in  exquisite  specimens  of  the  word-painting  in  which  Dr.  Mac 
Donald  excels,  charming  transcripts  of  Nature,  full  of  light,  air,  and  colour."— Saturday 
Review. 

"  This  noble  story  displays  to  the  best  advantage  all  the  powers  of  Dr.  Mac  Donald's 
genius." — Illustrated  London  Xeics 

"  '  Robert  Falconer '  is  the  noblest  work  of  fiction  that  Dr.  Mac  Donald  has  yet  pro- 
duced."— British  Quarterly  Review 

"The  dialogues  in  '  Kobert  Falconer'  are  so  finely  blended  with  humour  and  pathos  as 
to  make  them  in  themselves  an  intellectual  tre^t  to  which  the  reader  returns  again  and 
again."— Spectator. 


DAVID  ELGINBROD. 

"A  novel  which  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  genius.  It  will  attract  the  highest  claBS  of 
readers." — Tunes 

"There  are  many  beautiful  passages  and  descriptions  in  this  book.  The  characters  are 
extremely  well  drawn.'" — Athenseum. 

"A  clever  novel.  The  incidents  are  exciting  and  the  interest  is  maintained  to  the 
close  It  may  be  doubted  if  Sir  Walter  Scott  himself  ever  painted  a  Scotch  fireside  with 
more  truth  than  Dr.  Mac  Donald" — Morning  Post. 

"David  Elginbrod  is  the  finest  character  we  have  met  in  fiction  for  many  a  day.  The 
descriptions  of  natural  scenery  are  vivid,  truthful,  and  artistic  ;  the  general  reflections  are 
those  of  a  refined,  thoughtful,  and  poetical  philosopher,  and  the  whole  moral  atmosphere 
of  the  book  is  lofty,  pure,  and  invigorating," — Globe. 


SIR  GIBBIE. 

"'Sir  Gibbie  '  is  a  book  of  genius."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"This  book  has  power,  pathos,  and  humour.  There  is  not  a  character  which  is  not 
lifelike.  There  are  many  powerful  scenes,  and  the  portraits  will  stay  long  in  our 
memory." — Athenaeum. 

'"Sir  Gibbie'  is  unquestionably  a  book  of  genius.  It  abounds  in  humour,  pathos, 
insight  into  character,  and  happy  touches  of  description." — Graphic. 

"'Sir  Gibbie'  contains  some  of  the  most  charming  writing  the  author  has  yet  pro 
duced  " — Scotsman. 

"  '  Sir  Gibbie '  is  one  of  the  most  touching  and  beautiful  stories  that  has  been  written 
for  many  years.  It  is  not  a.  novel  to  be  idly  read  and  laid  aside ;  it  is  a  grand  work,  to  be 
kept  near  at  hand,  and  studied  and  thought  over:'— Morning  Post. 
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LIFE  OF  JEANNE  D'ALBRET,  QUEEN  OF  NAVARRE. 

BY  MISS  FREER. 

"We  have  read  this  book  with  great  pleasure,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending 
it  to  general  perusal.  It  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  industry  and  ability  of  Miss 
Freer.  Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  her  story  of  the  life  of  Jeanne  D'Albret, 
and  the  narrative  is  as  trustworthy  as  it  is  attractive."— Morning  Post. 


THE  LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

*'A  truly  interesting  and  most  affecting  memoir.  '  Irving's  Life '  ought  to  have  a  niche 
in  every  gallery  of  religious  biograpny.  There  are  few  lives  that  will  be  luller  of  in- 
struction, interest,  and  consolation." — Saturday  Review. 


THE  LIFE  OF  MARIE  ANTOINETTE. 

BY  PROFESSOR   CHARLES  DUKE  YONGE. 

"A  work  of  remarkable  merit  and  interest,  which  will,  we  doubt  not,  become  the  most 
popular  English  history  of  Marie  Antoinette." — Spectator. 


THE  REAL  LORD  BYRON— THE  STORY  OF 
THE  POET'S  LIFE. 

BY  JOHN   CORDY   JEAFFRESON. 

"  Mr.  Jeaff reson  comes  forward  with  a  narrative  which  must  take  a  very  important 
place  in  ByroEic  literature;  and  it  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  that  this  book  will  be 
regarded  with  deep  interest  by  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  works  and  the  fame  of  this 
great  English  poet.'  —  The  Times. 


THE  CRESCENT  AND  THE  CROSS. 

BY  ELIOT   WARBURTON. 

"Independent  of  its  value  as  an  original  narrative,  and  its  useful  and  interesting 
information,  this  work  is  remarkable  for  the  colouring  power  and  play  of  fancy  with 
which  its  descriptions  are  enlivened.  Among  its  greatest  and  most  lasting  charms  is.  its 
reverent  and  serious  spirit." — Quarterly  Review. 


A  BOOK  ABOUT  DOCTORS. 

BY  JOHN  CORDY  JEAFFRESON. 

"This  is  a  pleasant  book  for  the  fireside  season,  and  for  the  seaside  season.  Mr.  Jeaffre- 
eon  has,  out  of  hundreds  of  volumes,  collected  thousands  of  good  things,  adding  thereto 
much  that  appears  in  print  for  the  first  time,  and  which,  of  course,  gives  increased  value 
to  this  very  readable  book." — Athenaum. 

FAMILY  ROMANCE ;  OR,  DOMESTIC  ANNALS  OF 
THE  ARISTOCRACY. 

BY  SIR  BERNARD  BURKE,   ULSTER  KING  OF  ARMS. 

"It  were  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  this  most  interesting  book,  whether  we  should 
have  regard  to  its  excellent  plan  or  its  not  less  excellent  execution.  It  ought  to  be  found 
on  every  drawing-room  table.  Here  you  have  nearly  fifty  captivating  romances  with  the 
pith  of  all  their  interest  preserved  in  undiminished  poignancy,  and  any  one  may  be  read 
in  half-an-hour/' — Standard. 
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THE    AWAKENING 

OF 

MARY     FENWICK 

By  BEATRICE  WHITBY. 


"  We  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  '  The  Awakening  of  Mary  Fen- 
wick  '  is  the  best  novel  of  its  kind  that  we  have  seen  for  some  years.  It  is 
apparently  a  first  effort,  and,  as  snch,  is  really  remarkable.  The  story  is 
extremely  simple.  Mary  Mauser  marries  her  husband  for  external,  and  per- 
haps rather  inadequate,  reasons,  and  then  discovers  that  he  married  her 
because  she  was  an  heiress.  She  feels  the  indignity  acutely,  and  does  not 
scruple  to  tell  him  her  opinion — her  very  candid  opinion — of  his  behaviour. 
That  is  the  effect  of  the  first  few  chapters,  and  the  rest  of  Miss  Whitby's 
book  is  devoted  to  relating  how  this  divided  couple  hated,  quarrelled,  and 
finally  fell  in  love  with  one  another.  Mary  Fenwick  and  her  husband  live 
and  move  and  make  us  believe  in  them  in  a  way  which  few  but  the  great 
masters  of  fiction  have  been  able  to  compass.  Their  modifications  of  character 
follow  one  another  naturally  and  almost  imperceptibly,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
story  they  are  still  unmistakably  the  same  couple  as  we  began  with,  modified 
but  not  altered  by  their  curious  experience  of  wedded  life.  It  is  a  most  artistic 
piece  of  work.  The  minor  personages  also  have  each  a  clearly  recognizable 
individuality.  Mrs.  Holland  must  have  been  drawn,  or,*let  us  hope,  carica- 
tured from  life.  We  must  not  forget  those  two  delightful  children,  Jack  and 
Gill,  who  are  exquisitely  natural  and  the  very  outcome  of  their  surroundings ; 
nor  Cicely  Mauser,  a  girl  whom  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  meet." — Athenceum. 


TWO    ENGLISH    GIRLS 

By  MABEL  HART 


"  This  story  is  distinguished  by  its  pure  and  elegant  English,  and  the  re- 
finement of  its  style  and  thought.  It  is  a  lively  account,  with  many  touches 
of  humour,  of  Art  study  in  Florence,  and  the  story  weaved  into  it  exhibits 
a  high  ideal  of  life  .  .  .  The  lively,  pleasant,  and  refined  tone  of  the  narrative 
and  dialogue  will  recommend  the  story  to  all  cultivated  readers." — Spectator. 

11  Beatrice  Hamlyn  is  an  emancipated  young  woman  of  the  most  pleasing 
type,  and  her  friend  Evelyn  is  hardly  less  amiable.  But  the  cleverness  of 
Miss  Hart's  story  lies  in  the  simple  yet  effective  portrait  of  the  Italian  char- 
acter. The  elder  Vivaldi  is  presented  to  us  in  a  way  that  shows  both  knowledge 
md  sympathy.  There  are  pleasing  touches  of  humour,  too,  in  the  minor  per- 
sonages."— Saturday  Review. 

"  There  is  a  good  deal  of  fresh  interest  about  'Two  English  Girls,'  which, 
i  it  be  its  author's  first  work  of  fiction,  must  be  regarded  as  of  exceptional 
promise.  The  interest  attaches  chiefly  to  the  characters  themselves  and  to 
their  surroundings  rather  than  to  their  story ;  a  remark  which  is  by  no  means 
meant  to  imply  that  the  story  is  wanting  in  interest — quite  the  contrary.  It  is 
a  romance  of  studio  life  in  Florence,  simply  and  pleasantly  written." — Graphic. 
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HIS    LITTLE    MOTHER 

AND    OTHER    TALES 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  «  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN.' 


"  '  His  Little  Mother  '  is  the  story  of  a  sister's  self-sacrifice  from  her  child- 
hood until  her  early  death,  worn  out  in  her  brother's  and  his  children's  ser- 
vice. It  is  a  pathetic  story  as  the  author  tells  it.  The  beauty  of  the  girl's 
devotion  is  described  with  many  tender  touches,  and  the  question  of  short- 
sighted though  loving  foolishness  is  kept  in  the  background.  The  volume  is 
written  in  a  pleasant  informal  manner,  and  contains  many  tender  generous 
thoughts,  and  not  a  few  practical  ones.  It  is  a  book  that  will  be  read  with 
interest,  and  that  cannot  be  lightly  forgotten." — St.  James's  Gazette. 

"  The  book  is  written  with  all  Mrs.  Craik's  grace  of  style,  the  chief  charm 
of  which,  after  all,  is  its  simplicity.  She  never  attempts  '  fine  '  writing,  or 
tries  to  be  eloquent,  but,  in  seeking  only  to  convey  her  meaning  as  clearly  and 
plainly  as  possible,  attains  to  it  more  surely  than  others,  more  ambitious."— 
Glasgow  Herald. 

MISTRESS 
BEATRICE     COPE: 

OR, 

PASSAGES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  A  JACOBITE'S  DAUGHTER. 
By  M.  E.  LE  CLERC, 

AUTHOR  OF   'A  RAINBOW  AT  NIGHT.' 


"  This  is  a  new  one-volume  edition  of  one  of  the  prettiest  stories  that  has 
been  written  for  a  long  time.  It  has  all  the  charm  and  glamour  of  the  most 
romantic  and  heroic  period  of  English  history,  yet  it  never  for  an  instant  over- 
steps the  limit  of  sober-  fact  and  probability  in  the  way  which  mars  so  many 
romantic  stories.  Neither  does  it  fall  into  the  vulgar  error  of  painting  all  the 
political  parties  on  one  side  as  possessed  of  all  the  virtues,  while  those  on  the 
other  are  simply  repositories  of  the  corresponding  vices.  The  tone  of  the 
book  is  absolutely  fair  and  just,  and  the  good  qualities  of  both  parties  are  done 
justice  to.  Not  that  politics  as  such  do  more  than  form  a  background  for  the 
sweet  figure  of  Mistress  Beatrice,  one  of  the  simplest,  most  charming,  tender, 
and  heroic  maidens  of  fiction.  There  has  not  been  so  pretty  a  book,  or  one 
fuller  of  all  wholesome  and  good  sentiment,  written  for  girls'  reading,  while  it 
is  equally  suitable  for  all  those  who  love  a  good  story  well  and  dramatically 
told,  which  gives  a  life-like  picture  of  the  end  of  the  most  stirring  and  heroic 
period  of  our  national  history." — Queen. 
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A  MARCH   IN  THE  RANKS 

By  JESSIE  FOTHERGILL. 


"Ever  since  Miss  Jessie  Fothergill  wrote  her  admirable  first  novel, 'The 
First  Violin,'  one  has  looked  forward  to  her  succeeding  books  with  interest. 
The  present  one  is  a  pleasant  book,  well-written,  well-conceived.  A  book  that 
is  written  in  good  sensible  English,  and  wherein  the  characters  are  mostly 
gentlefolk  and  '  behave  as  sich,'  is  not  to  be  met  with  every  day,  and  conse- 
quently deserves  a  considerable  meed  of  praise." — World. 

"  The  characters  are  so  brightly  and  vividly  conceived,  and  the  complica- 
tions which  go  to  make  up  the  story  are  so  natural,  so  inevitable,  and  yet  so 
fresh,  that  the  interest  awakened  by  the  opening  of  the  tale  never  declines 
until  the  close,  but  rather,  as  is  fitting,  becomes  richer  and  deeper.  Such  a 
group  of  people  as  the  three  Nobles — Godfrey,  Hilda,  and  Letty  ;  the  two 
Blundells — Peregrine  and  Alizon ;  Giles  Barras,  and  the  silly  but  decidedly 
ill-used  Nelly,  would  suffice  to  make  the  fortune  of  any  novel." — Academy. 

"'A  March  in  the  Ranks'  has  the  almost  pathetic  interest  that  be- 
longs to  a  study  of  every- day  life  in  circumstances  removed  alike  from 
the  romance  of  squalor  and  that  of  rank  and  splendour.  It  has  also  the  in- 
terest that  belongs  to  solid  and  clever  presentment  of  character." — Guardian. 


NINETTE 

By  the  AUTHOR  OF  •  VERA,'  '  BLUE  ROSES,'  Etc. 

1  A  story  of  sustained  power  from  beginning  to  end,  it  is  put  together  ac- 
cording to  the  true  principles  of  art ;  moreover,  we  congratulate  the  author 
upon  her  hero  and  heroine.  Ninette,  in  her  simple  untaught  rectitude  of  con- 
duct, her  innate  modesty,  and  child-like  faith,  recalls  some  of  the  happiest 
touches  in  the  Lucia  of  the  immortal  "  Promessi  Sposi."  Noel  Cresp,  the 
soldier  lover,  as  constant  as  Renzo,  is  of  sterner  stuff,  and,  had  he  lived  in  the 
sixteenth  instead  of  the  nineteenth  century,  would  have  found  some  equivalent 
for  the  "  three  respectful  summonses"  from  which  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  even  a  Don  Abbondio  to  escape.  His  character  is  admirably  drawn 
and  sustained  throughout  with  firmness  and  delicacy.' — Church  Quarterly  Review. 

'  "  Ninette  "  is  something  more  than  a  novel ;  it  is  a  careful  and  elaborate 
study  of  life  among  the  Provencal  hills,  and,  as  such,  deserves  special  atten- 
tion. It  is  a  pretty  tale  of  true  love,  with  its  usual  accompaniments  of  diffi- 
culty and  trouble,  which  are  all  overcome  in  the  long  run.' — Literary  World. 

'In  "  Ninette,"  the  author  of  "  Vera  "  has  gone  to  nature  for  her  models  ; 
but,  according  to  her  experience,  man  is  not  wholly  vile.  The  novel — which 
is  evidently  based  on  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  French  rural  dis- 
tricts— is  excellently  written,  and  cannot  fail  to  please.' — Scotsman. 

'  The  book  is  full  of  charming  bits  of  description  ;  the  scene  where  Ninette 
gives  Noel  her  promise  is  one  of  the  prettiest,  though  among  the  rose-hedges, 
the  violet-beds,  the  valleys  full  of  purple  and  white  iris,  the  hill-sides  covered 
with  broom,  it  is  indeed  difficult  to  choose.' — Spectator. 
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A    CROOKED    PATH 

By  MRS.  ALEXANDER. 


" '  A  Crooked  Path '  is,  to  say  the  leasi,  as  good  a  novel  as  the  best  of  the 
many  good  novels  which  Mrs.  Alexander  has  written ;  indeed,  most  people, 
even  those  who  remember  '  The  Wooing  O't,'  will  consider  it  the  most  satis- 
factory of  them  all,  as  a  piece  of  literary  work,  as  well  as  the  most  interesting 
as  a  story.  Mrs.  Alexander  is  certainly  not  among  those  who  need  find  her- 
self in  want  of  a  plot  at  once  interesti  ng  and  wholesome,  to  judge  from  the 
freshness  and  novelty  of  tbe  '  Crooked  Path '  to  which  Katherine  Liddell 
found  herself  committed.  Starting  from  a  point  so  common  as  the  suppression 
of  a  will,  the  reader  before  long  finds  himself  following  her  into  the  least  ex- 
pected yet  the  most  natural  developments,  reaching  poetical  justice  at  the  end 
by  equally  natural  and  equally  unlooked-for  means.  The  portraiture  is  in- 
variably adequate,  and  the  background  well-filled  ;  and,  when  it  is  unneces- 
sary for  a  personage  to  come  to  the  front,  or  to  rise  to  the  requirements  of  a 
situation,  the  demand  is  always  met  in  such  a  manner  as  to  seem  as  if,  in  spite 
of  the  elaboration  which  the  plot  must  have  received,  situation  were  the  result 
of  character,  and  not  character  of  the  exigencies  of  construction." — Graphic. 

"  The  title  of  l  A  Crooked  Path  '  is  certainly  suggestive  of  wrong-doing  of 
the  subtle  and  crafty  sort.  In  spite  of  the  subject,  the  tone  is  thoroughly 
good  and  healthy,  and,  which  is  a  great  merit,  the  event  through  which  the 
destiny  of  the  heroine  takes  its  unexpected  turn  is  so  cleverly  managed  as  to 
cist  no  shadow  of  its  coming  before  it,  and  to  take  the  reader  thoroughly 
by  surprise." — Guardian. 


ONE    REASON    WHY 

By  BEATRICE  WHITBY. 


"  Our  old  friend  the  governess  makes  a  re-entry  into  fiction  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Beatrice  Whitby  in  '  One  Reason  Why.'  Readers  generally,  however, 
will  take  a  great  deal  more  interest,  for  once,  in  the  children  than  in  their 
instructress.  'Bay'  and  '  Ellie  '  are  charmingly  natural  additions  to  the 
children  of  novel-land  ;  so  much  so  that  there  is  a  period  when  one  dreads  a 
death-bed  scene  for  one  of  them — a  fear  which  is  happily  unfulfilled.  The 
name  of  the  authoress  will  be  remembered  by  many  in  conjunction  with  '  The 
Awakening  of  Mary  Fenwick.'  " — Graphic. 

"  In  the  new  book  again,  as  in  the  earlier  ones,  the  children  are  admirably 
portrayed.  In  the  presentation  of  these  faulty  but  charming  little  pickles 
the  author  unquestionably  scores  her  highest  success.  But,  though  she  has 
struck  out  no  new  line  in  her  latest  story,  Miss  Whitby  has  written  a  cleverer 
and  more  thoughtful  book." — Literary  World. 

"  Every  page  of  '  One  Reason  Why '  shows  the  mark  of  a  fresh  vigorous 
mind,  proving  that  the  value  of  a  work  of  art  does  not  depend  on  subject, 
but  on  treatment.  The  style  is  good — in  some  parts  excellent.  It  is  clear, 
expressive,  and  often  rhythmic." — Scotsman. 
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MAHME    NOUSIE 

By  G.  MANVILLE  FENN. 

"  Mr.  Manville  Fenn  has  the  gift  of  not  only  seeing  truth,  but  of  drawing 
it  picturesquely.  His  portrait  of  Mahme  Nousie,  with  her  Southern  beauty 
prematurely  faded  with  trouble  and  hard  work,  and  her  stout  form  decked 
with  the  gaudy  colours  which  are  the  instinct  of  every  creature  with  negro 
blood  in  its  veins,  is  faithful  as  well  as  touching.  Like  all  her  race,  she  is  a 
being  of  one  idea,  and  that  idea  is  her  child.  To  keep  her  away  from  the 
island,  to  have  her  brought  up  as  a  lady  and  given  the  best  that  money  can 
give,  it  is  for  this  that  Nousie  has  opened  a  cabaret  for  the  negroes  and  has 
sat  at  the  receipt  of  custom  herself.  Of  course  she  never  once  thinks  of  the 
shock  that  the  girl  must  undergo  when  she  is  plunged  suddenly  into  such  a 
position,  she  never  thinks  about  anything  but  the  fact  that  she  is  to  have 
her  child  again.  Her  gradual  awakening,  and  the  struggles  of  both  mother 
and  daughter  to  hide  their  pain,  are  finely  told.  So  is  the  story  of  how  they 
both  remained  '  faithful  unto  death.'  Mr.  Manville  Fenn  knows  the  kind  of 
people  he  is  writing  about,  their  passions  and  their  virtues,  their  gross  super- 
stitions, and  the  patience  with  which  they  will  endure  all  things  for  those 
they  love.  His  story  will  therefore  have  a  power  to  charm,  which  is  often 
lacking  in  tales  of  higher  pretensions." — Saturday  Review. 


THE    IDES   OF    MARCH 

By  G.  M.  ROBINS. 

1 "  The  Ides  of  March  "  is  a  capital  book.  The  plot  does  not  depend  for  its 
interest  upon  anything  more  fantastic  than  an  old  gentleman's  belief  that  a 
family  curse  will  take  effect  unless  his  son  marries  by  a  given  date.  The 
complications  which  arise  from  this  son's  being  really  in  love  with  a  girl 
whom  he  believes  to  have  treated  his  friend,  Captain  Disney,  very  badly,  and 
getting  engaged  to  another  girl,  who  transfers  her  affections  to  the  same  Cap- 
tain Disney,  are  skilfully  worked  out,  while  the  dialogue  is,  in  parts,  extremely 
bright,  and  the  description  of  the  ofunding  of  the  Norchester  branch  of  the 
Women's  Sanitary  League  really  funny.' — Literary  World. 

'  It  is  entertaining  throughout  and  really  racy  in  parts.  The  plot  is  new, 
being  built  up  on  an  old  prophecy  which  the  father  of  the  hero,  Major  West- 
morland, found,  and  upon  which  he  developed  a  mania.  It  foretold  vague 
misfortune  which  was  to  happen  to  their  house  when  there  should  be  an  only 
son,  who  should  have  "ner  wife  ne  childer"  when  the  new  moon  appeared  on 
the  1st  of  March.  However,  no  harm  is  done  ;  for,  after  some  trouble,  matters 
are  cleared  up,  and  all  are  made  equally  happy.' — Manchester  Examiner. 

■  "  The  Ides  of  March,"  in  spite  of  its  classical  name,  is  a  story  of  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  a  very  good  one,  full  of  lively  conversation,  which  carries  us 
merrily  on,  and  not  without  a  fund  of  deeper  feeling  and  higher  principle.  We 
will  not  forestall  the  story,  only  saying  that  the  surroundings  of  the  hero,  con- 
sisting of  unconventional  yet  thoroughly  nice  people,  are  excellently  drawn,  and 
that  the  author  knows  when  and  how  to  give  us  a  wholesome  laugh.' — Guardian. 
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PART  OF  THE  PROPERTY 

By  BEATRICE  WHITBY. 


"The  book  is  a  thoroughly  good  one,  its  only  noteworthy  defect  being  a 
certain  want  of  ease  in  some  of  the  conversations  which  are  a  little  too  elabo- 
rate, too  literary,  and  wanting  in  the  light  turns  of  true  colloquy.  The  theme 
of  the  book  is  a  fairly  familiar  one, — the  rebellion  of  a  spirited  girl  against  a 
match  which  has  been  arranged  for  her  without  her  knowledge  or  consent ; 
her  resentment  at  being  treated,  not  as  a  woman  with  a  heart  and  will,  but  as 
'part  of  the  property';  and  her  final  discovery,  which  is  led  up  to  with  real 
dramatic  skill,  that  the  thing  against  which  her  wbole  nature  had  risen  in 
revolt  has  become  the  one  desire  of  her  heart.  The  mutual  relations  each  to 
each  of  the  impetuous  Madge,  her  self-willed,  stubborn  grandfather,  who  has 
arranged  the  match,  and  her  lover  Jocelyn,  with  his  loyal,  devoted,  sweetly- 
balanced  nature,  are  portrayed  with  fine  truth  of  insight ;  but  perhaps  the 
author's  greatest  triumph  is  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Lindsay,  who,  with  the  know- 
ledge of  the  terrible  skeleton  in  the  cupboard  of  her  apparently  happy  home, 
wears  so  bravely  the  mask  of  light  gaiety  as  to  deceive  everybody  but  the 
one  man  who  knows  her  secret.  Whatever  exception  may  be  taken  to  '  Part 
of  the  Property '  on  the  grounds  above  indicated,  it  is  refreshing  to  read  a 
novel  in  which  there  is  not  a  trace  of  slipshod  work." — Spectator. 


CASPAR  BROOKE'S  DAUGHTER 

By  ADELINE  SERGEANT. 


"'  Caspar  Brooke's  Daughter '  is  as  good  as  other  stories  from  the  same 
hand — perhaps  better.  Certain  bits  may  strike  a  sceptic  as  far-fetched  and 
improbable.  '  What's  the  odds,  however,'  so  long  as  the  reader  is  amused — 
especially  where  fiction  is  concerned?  And,  on  the  whole,  he  is  not  bad.y 
amused,  interested,  or  whatever  the  right  term  may  be  to  express  the  influ- 
ence on  the  mind  of  a  book  like  '  Caspar  Brooke's  Daughter.'  It  is  not  of  the 
sort  that  has  much  really  marked  originality  or  force  of  style,  yet  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  clever  treatment  in  it.  It  was  quite  on  the  cards  that  Caspar 
himself  might  prove  a  bore  or  a  prig,  or  something  else  equally  annoying. 
His  daughter,  too — the  fair  and  innocent  convent-bred  girl — would  in  some 
hands  have  been  really  tedious.  Both  will  pass,  however,  and  more — though 
had  there  been  another  line  about  them  we  cannot  say  what  our  verdict  would 
have  been.  As  it  is,  the  difficulties  of  the  leading  situation — a  daughter 
obliged  to  pass  from  one  parent  to  another  on  account  of  their  '  incompati- 
bility'— are  cleverly  conveyed.  The  wife's  as  well  as  the  husband's  part  is 
treated  with  feeling  and  reticence — qualities  which  towards  the  end  disappear 
to  a  certain  extent.  Other  characteristics  there  are,  intended  mostly  to  be  of 
the  day  and  hour,  whom  one  finds  on  further  acquaintance  a  little  superficial 
and  not  over- vital.  Yet  it  is  a  story  in  some  ways — not  in  all — above  the 
average." — A  thenceum. 


